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BOOK  I 


ACTIVE  HELPERS  FROM 
FRAMINGHAM 
IN  THE 

PERIOD  OF  REVOLUTION 


The  Warning  —  Outbreak  —  Preparation 
Struggle  —  Victory 

resulting  in 

Independence  under  State  and  Federal  Constitution;  with  ex¬ 
hibits  of  local  interest  from  the  libraries  of  the  American  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Bostonian 
Society,  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  official  records  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  local  histories  of  William  Barry  and  Josiah  H.  Temple. 


PREFACE 


I  have  offered  the  manuscript  of  this  study,  prepared 
some  years  ago  for  our  local  Historical  Society,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Celebration  of  the  250th  Anniversary 
of  our  Act  of  Incorporation  for  publication  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  celebration  in  such  form  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  approve,  the  proceeds,  if  any,  to  go  toward 
celebration  expenses,  and  this  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  of  citizenship  during  the  nearly  ninety 
years  of  family  residence. 

J.  M.  M. 


Art  of  Jnrarjiflrattim 

Upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  matters  in  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  town  of  Sherborn  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plantation  of  Framingham,  containing  all  that  tract  of 
land  formerly  granted  to  Thomas  Danforth,  Esq.,  next 
adjoining  to  Sherborn  upon  the  North  and  Northerly 

ORDERED  That  the  said  Plantation  called  Fram¬ 
ingham,  be  from  henceforth  a  Township,  retaining  the 
name  of  Framingham;  and  have  and  enjoy  all  privi- 
ledges  of  a  town  according  to  law:  Saving  unto  Sherborn 
all  their  rights  of  land  granted  by  the  General  Court 
to  the  first  inhabitants,  and  those  since  purchased  by 
exchange  with  the  Indians  of  Natick,  or  otherwise,  and 
all  the  Farms  lying  within  the  said  Township  according 
to  former  grants  of  the  General  Court. 

Consented  to  BELLO  MONT 

(Royal  Provincial  Governor ) 


June  25, 1700 
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ACTIVE  HELPERS  FROM  FRAMINGHAM 


IN  THE 

PERIOD  OF  REVOLUTION 


TThe  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  summarized 
in  Ploetz’  Epitome  as  a  “War  for  Independence”  begins 
with  the  “Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19, 
1775,”  and  ends  with  the  “Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at 
Paris  and  Versailles,  September  3,  1783.”  But  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Revolution,  as  told  by  Edward  Channing, 
opens  with  “The  Beginning  of  an  Era”  in  1760  when 
William  Pitt  ordered  the  enforcement  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1733,  restricting  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  concludes  with  adoption  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Constitution  in  1789  “At  the  End  of  the  Era.” 
The  American  Revolution  was  an  Era  of  State  Develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  Period  of  Military  Strife. 

But  I  think  Channing  has  not  recognized  the  real 
beginning.  There  was  an  earlier  date,  which  to  me 
marks  the  beginning  of  this  era  and  a  certain  associa¬ 
tion  with  Framingham  within  the  scope  of  my  subject. 
The  annulment  of  the  Colonial  Charter  with  the  right 
of  election  of  magistrates  in  1684,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  hated  Provincial  Charter  with  royal  governors 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  planted  the  seed  of  revolution, 
and  Thomas  Danforth,  the  grantee  of  this  area  which 
later  became  our  Framingham,  was  among  the  first  to 
give  the  warning.  Among  the  Danforth  papers  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  following  the  restora- 
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tion  of  Charles  II  in  1660,  I  have  found  a  statement 
written  at  length  in  Danforth’s  hand  and  signed  by  him, 
as  follows: — 

“Before  I  take  the  oath  of  Allegiance  to  his 
Majesty,  which  I  am  ready  to  do,  I  do  declare  that 
I  will  be  so  understood  as  not  to  infringe  the  liberty 
and  privileges  granted  in  his  Majesty’s  royal  char¬ 
ter  to  this  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  Thomas 
Danforth. 

When  the  oath  was  given  me,  I  thus  openly  de¬ 
clared,  and  a  copy  hereof  is  left  on  file  under  my 
hand.”  In  this  grave  crisis  Danforth  has  been  refer¬ 
red  to  as  “the  idol  of  the  people.” 


But  such  warning  was  in  vain.  Year  after  year  brought 
increasing  discontent,  repressive  measures  were  adopted, 
condemned  even  in  England  by  Edmund  Burke  in  his 
“Conciliation  with  America,”  and  finally  British  soldiers 
were  sent  here  under  the  presumed  necessity  to  preserve 
internal  order.  Two  regiments  of  Red  Coats  arrived 
in  Boston  September  28,  1768.  Their  presence  added 
fuel  to  the  smouldering  fire,  and  the  explosion  came 
March  5,  1770.  The  weather  was  cold  with  snow  on  the 
ground.  The  sentinel  at  the  Customs  House  near  the 
Old  State  House  was  pelted  with  snow  balls.  He  called 
for  aid.  Soldiers  arrived  with  loaded  guns.  Threats  were 
exchanged  with  taunts.  Finally  a  volley  was  fired  at 
close  range  and  three  men,  one  of  them  Crispus  Attucks 
of  Framingham,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  were 
fatally  wounded.  Attucks  was  a  slave  owned  by  William 


The  Arms  picture  of  the  Boston  Massacre;  Crispus 
Attacks  is  central  figure. 
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Brown,  a  leading  citizen  of  Framingham  to  whom  I 
shall  refer  later.  He  ran  away  from  his  master  in  1750 
and  is  thus  described  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Boston 
Gazette:  “a  mullato  fellow,  about  27  years  of  age  —  6 
feet  2  inches  high.”  There  is  this  further  description  in 
Temple’s  history,  Crispus  was  ‘‘well  informed,  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  instance  referred  to  in  the  advertisement 
was  faithful  to  his  master.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  cattle 
and  was  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  upon  his  own  judgment 
of  their  value.  He  was  fond  of  a  sea  faring  life,  and 
probably  with  the  consent  of  his  master  was  accustomed 
to  take  coasting  voyages.”  And  here  is  what  John  Adams 
said  of  him  in  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston,  ‘‘Attucks 
was  seen  about  eight  minutes  before  the  firing  at  head 
of  twenty  or  thirty  sailors  in  Cornhill,  and  had  in  his 
hand  a  large  cord  wood  stick.  He  was  a  stout  fellow, 
whose  very  looks  were  enough  to  terrify  any  person. 
When  he  came  down  upon  the  soldiers  at  the  sentry 
box  they  pushed  him  off,  but  he  cried  ‘Don’t  be  afraid 
of  them.  They  dare  not  fire.  Kill  them!  Knock  them 
over!’  ”  This  photostat  of  the  original  picture  by 
Thomas  A.  Arms,  in  the  Library  of  the  Bostonian  So¬ 
ciety,  justifies  this  description. 

The  significance  of  this  event  is  evidenced  by  the 
successive  celebrations  of  the  fifth  of  March.  In  every 
year  until  1783  this  day  was  observed  very  much  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  later  years.  In  1771  James  Lovell  was 
the  orator,  in  1772  Joseph  Warren,  in  1773  Benjamin 
Church,  in  1774  John  Hancock  and  in  1775  Warren 
delivered  an  impassioned  address  which  we  read  today 
with  genuine  admiration.  Listen  to  this  passage: 

‘‘You  will  maintain  your  rights,  or  perish  in  the 
generous  struggle.  However  difficult  the  combat, 
you  will  never  decline  it  when  freedom  is  our  prize. 
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An  independence  of  Great  Britain  is  not  our  aim. 
No:  our  wish  is,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
may,  like  the  oak  and  ivy,  grow  and  increase  in 
strength  together.  But,  whilst  the  infatuated  plan 
of  making  one  part  of  the  empire  slaves  to  the  other 
is  persisted  in,  the  interest  and  safety  of  Britain 
as  well  as  the  colonies  require  that  the  wise  meas¬ 
ures  recommended  by  the  honorable  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  be  steadily  pursued,  whereby  the 
unnatural  contest  between  a  parent  honored  and 
a  child  beloved  may  probably  be  brought  to  such 
an  issue  as  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both 
may  be  established  upon  a  lasting  basis.  But  if  these 
pacific  measures  are  ineffectual,  and  it  appears  that 
the  only  way  to  safety  is  through  fields  of  blood,  I 
know  you  will  not  turn  your  faces  from  our  foes, 
but  will  undauntedly  press  forward  until  tyranny 
is  trodden  under  foot,  and  you  have  fixed  your 
adored  goddess,  Liberty,  on  the  American  throne/’ 

The  erection  of  the  Boston  Massacre  monument  on 
Boston  Common  in  1889  caused  a  discussion  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester 
in  October  of  that  year  at  which  I  was  present,  and  I 
well  remember  the  occasion.  Dr.  Andrew  Preston  Pea¬ 
body,  beloved  by  a  long  procession  of  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ates,  presented  the  report  of  the  Council.  This  included 
an  obituary  notice  of  Peleg  W.  Chandler.  He  gave  credit 
to  Mr.  Chandler  for  his  “American  Criminal  Trials,” 
containing  authentic  reports  of  the  most  important 
criminal  cases  and  conspicuous  among  them,  the  trial 
of  Captain  Preston  and  his  soldiers,  “for  what  (and  I 
quote  Dr.  Peabody’s  words)  is  miscalled  the  Boston 
Massacre,  which  was  very  plainly  proved  by  abundant 
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and  uncontradicted  evidence  to  have  been  an  act  of 
self-defence  against  a  drunken  and  brutal  mob.  Had 
our  Governor  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  this  narrative,  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  hideous  monument  on  the  Tremont  street 
side  of  the  Boston  Common,  which  commemorates 
equally  the  degradation  of  art  and  the  falsification  of 
history.”  A  footnote  states  that  “for  the  opinion  here 
expressed  the  writer  of  the  Report  assumes  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Dr.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  Historian  of  Cambridge,  moved 
that  the  report  of  the  Council  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Publication,  adding,  “While  I  do  this,  I  wish 
to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  that  Dr.  Peabody  grants 
to  every  member  of  the  Society,  to  say  that  while  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  his  report  generally, 
I  still,  in  regard  to  the  ‘Boston  Massacre,’  adhere  to  the 
opinion  which  I  believe  was  the  universal  opinion  for 
the  first  hundred  years  after  the  events  occurred.  I  wish 
to  be  considered  as  dissenting  from  what  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  that.  As  long  as  no  argument  was  offered  on 
that  side,  I  offer  none  on  the  other.  I  merely  state  my 
dissent.’  ” 

And  then  Senator  Hoar,  Vice  President  of  the  Society, 
added  these  impromptu  words,  speaking  with  unusual 
earnestness: 

“There  are  two  things,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
critics  who  condemn  the  people  of  Boston  so  severe¬ 
ly  fail  to  understand.  I  do  not  doubt  they  all  under¬ 
stand  as  well  as  those  who  differ  from  them,  what 
Dr.  Peabody  understands  better  than  most  men, 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  government  of 
States  between  righteousness  and  wickedness,  be- 
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tween  freedom  and  tyranny,  between  usurpation 
and  law.  But  they  do  not  reflect  that  there  are  oc¬ 
casions  when  tyranny  and  oppression  get  possession 
of  the  forces  of  government  and  the  forms  of  law. 
What  are  you  to  do  then?  Are  you  to  wait  till  you 
have  converted  the  tyrant  to  your  side  by  pacific 
argument?  Should  our  Fathers  have  waited  till  they 
had  brought  George  III  to  change  his  policy  by 
reasoning  with  him?  I  do  not  think  much  progress 
would  have  been  made  in  that  direction.  There  is  a 
time  when  men,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  all  the 
dominant  forces  of  the  world,  the  constable,  and  the 
crown,  and  the  throne,  and  the  judge  are  on  the 
other  side,  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  themselves  against  the  cannon  or  the  bay¬ 
onet  in  the  hands  of  their  antagonists.  Nothing  else 
will  so  arouse  the  world  to  the  issue.  The  deed  they 
do  is  under  seal.  That  is  what  our  people  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  with  the  deep 
unerring  instinct  which  the  common  people  of 
New  England  have  always  shown  when  questions 
of  liberty  were  in  issue.  The  crown  had,  in  strict 
law,  undoubted  right  to  put  those  regiments  on 
Boston  Common.  But  it  was  as  gross  an  insult  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  do  it,  as  it  would  be 
today  should  the  government  of  the  United  States 
muster  the  regular  army  on  Boston  Common  as  a 
threat  to  the  people  when  they  were  pursuing  their 
peaceful  way.  The  men  in  the  ropewalk  and  Cris- 
pus  Attucks  and  those  who  fell  with  him  felt  the 
presence  of  these  troops  as  an  insult,  which  they 
were  ready  to  resent  at  whatever  cost. 

“Now  there  is  one  other  thing  that  these  critics 
do  not  understand.  That  is,  how  keen  and  suscept- 
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ible  a  sense  of  honor  they  have,  whom  we  sometimes 
call  the  lower  classes,  and  how  sensitive  they  are  to 
a  public  insult.  They  have  not  the  satisfactions  of 
property,  of  wealth,  of  letters,  of  education.  But 
they  have  a  supreme  satisfaction  in  the  honor  of 
their  country.  They  have,  as  the  history  of  the  late 
Rebellion  shows,  as  intense  a  suffering  and  shame 
when  it  is  disgraced,  as  ever  dwells  in  the  heart 
of  the  child  of  fortune  or  rank.  These  people, 
when  the  fist  of  the  British  government  was  thrust 
against  their  noses,  felt  the  insult.  They  resented 
it  in  the  only  way  they  had  to  resent  it.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  their  love  of  freedom  in  a  way  that  could 
not  be  mistaken,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.” 


So  much  for  the  signs  of  the  approaching  conflict. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  matters  of  preparation.  Changes 
in  the  agencies  of  government  are  matters  not  as  well 
known  as  the  military  events.  The  Royal  Governor  was 
no  longer  obeyed.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  bereft  of  power, 
left  his  beautiful  estate  of  Milton  and  went  broken¬ 
hearted  back  to  England  in  1773.  General  Thomas 
Gage,  the  Civil  Governor  in  name  was  obeyed  only  by 
the  English  soldiers.  The  General  Court  under  the 
Provincial  charter,  assembled  in  Salem  October  5,  1774, 
waited  a  day  for  the  Governor  to  appear  and  then  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  new  body  with  the  name  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress.  This  Provincial  Congress  is  aptly  described  by 
Abner  W.  Braley  in  Hart’s  Commonwealth  History  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  “hold  over  government.”  Here  is 
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the  record.  “The  First  Congress  established  at  Salem 
October  7,  1774,  met  once  at  Concord,  twice  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  was  dissolved  December  10,  1774.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Congress  met  at  Cambridge  February  1,  1775,  twice 
at  Concord  and  finally  at  Watertown,  when  it  dissolved 
May  29,  1775.  The  Third  Provincial  Congress  met  at 
Watertown  May  31,  1775,  and  dissolved  there  July  19, 
1775.”  These  successive  Congresses  were  the  real  local 
government.  Appointments  were  made  of  Council,  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  and  other  Committees  and  a  Collector 
Treasurer. 

Lorenzo  Sabine  in  his  address  “Framingham  in  the 
Revolution”  before  our  Middlesex  South  Agricultural 
Society,  March  14,  1853,  published  by  our  Historical 
Society  in  1933,  gives  credit  to  Framingham  for  work 
done  by  our  delegates  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  Josiah 
Stone,  William  Brown  and  Joseph  Haven.  Josiah  Stone 
was  one  of  the  most  active  delegates.  He  was  placed 
upon  important  Committees.  Deacon  William  Brown, 
the  owner  of  Crispus  Attucks,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
First  and  to  the  Third  Congress.  Sabine,  however,  has 
found  no  particular  record  of  his  service  there,  but  he 
states  that  previous  to  1774  he  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  controversy  and  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  most  important  measures  of  the  town. 
He  adds,  “More  fortunate  than  either  of  his  associates, 
he  lived  to  see  the  Independence  of  his  country  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  under  the 
present  Government.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1793,  aged  70.”  Joseph  Haven,  an  aged  man,  was  less 
active  than  his  colleague  Mr.  Stone.  He  had  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court  as  early  as  1754.  In  1774 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
and  in  the  same  year  of  the  Convention  of  Whigs  of 
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Middlesex  County,  at  Concord,  to  consider  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  In  Congress  he  was  excused  by  his 
advanced  years  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
room.  He  died  early  in  the  year  1776  at  the  age  of  78. 

In  this  period  of  preparation  there  was  a  Committee 
of  Safety  of  the  Provincial  Congress  with  Committees 
of  Correspondence  in  each  town.  The  Framingham  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Congress  were  members  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  and,  in  addition,  we  find  the  names  in  1775  of 
Ebenezer  Marshall,  David  Haven,  Maj.  Trowbridge, 
Capt.  Daniel  Stone,  Lt.  Lawson  Buckminster,  Gideon 
Haven  and  John  Shattuck.  The  committee  was  con¬ 
tinued  from  year  to  year  in  about  this  same  manner. 

The  Provincial  Congress,  October  26,  1774,  provided 
for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  under  the  term  “minute 
men.”  Here  is  the  form  of  enlistment  circulated  in 
Framingham  with  Simon  Edgell  as  the  first  signer: 

“We,  the  subscribers,  from  a  sense  of  our  duty 
to  preserve  our  Liberties  and  Privileges;  And  in 
compliance  with  the  Resolves  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  together  with  the  desire  of  our  superior 
officers,  voluntarily  enlist  ourselves  Minute-men, 
and  promise  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  march 
at  the  shortest  notice,  if  requested  by  the  officers 
we  shall  hereafter  elect.” 

Two  companies  of  Minute  Men  were  organized  in 
Framingham  in  December,  1774,  one  of  68  with  Simon 
Edgell,  Captain;  Thomas  Drury,  First  Lt.;  Lawson 
Buckminster,  2nd  Lt.;  and  the  other  of  60  men  with 
Thomas  Nixon,  Captain;  Micajah  Gleason,  1st  Lt.;  and 
John  Eames,  2nd  Lt.  There  was  also  a  Militia  company 
with  Jesse  Eames,  Captain  and  John  Shattuck,  Lt. 

We  are  told  by  Temple  that: 
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“These  companies  at  once  put  themselves  in 
active  drill  in  the  manual,  and  field  manoeuvre. 
Each  man  was  required  to  provide  himself  with  a 
musket,  bayonet,  cartridge-box,  and  thirty-six 
rounds  of  ammunition.  The  companies  met  as 
often  as  once  a  week;  and  squads  of  the  men,  by 
arrangement,  would  meet  at  the  houses  of  the 
officers,  and  spend  evenings  going  through  the  man¬ 
ual  exercise.  Says  one  of  them:  ‘I  have  spent  many 
an  evening,  with  a  number  of  my  near  neighbors, 
going  through  the  exercise  in  the  barn  floor,  with 
my  mittens  on.’  ” 

There  is  this  interesting  record  of  one  of  these  drills 
as  recorded  in  a  diary  by  Ensign  DeBernier,  a  spy  with 
Captain  Brown,  sent  out  by  General  Gage: 

“We  arrived  at  Buckminster’s  tavern  about  six 
o’clock  that  evening.  The  company  of  militia  were 
exercising  near  the  house,  and  an  hour  after  they 
came  and  performed  their  feats  before  the  windows 
of  the  room  we  were  in;  we  did  not  feel  very  easy 
at  seeing  such  a  number  so  very  near  us;  however, 
they  did  not  know  who  we  were,  and  took  little  or 
no  notice  of  us.  After  they  had  done  their  exercise, 
one  of  their  commanders  spoke  a  very  eloquent 
speech,  recommending  patience,  coolness  and  brav¬ 
ery  (which  indeed  they  much  wanted);  particularly 
told  them  they  would  always  conquer  if  they  did 
not  break;  and  recommended  them  to  charge  us 
coolly,  and  wait  for  our  fire,  and  everything  would 
succeed  with  them  —  quotes  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
brigadiers  Putnam  and  Ward,  and  all  such  great 
men;  put  them  in  mind  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all 
the  battles  they  had  gained  for  his  majesty  in  the 
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last  war,  and  observed  that  the  regulars  must  have 
been  ruined  but  for  them.  After  so  learned  and 
spirited  harangue,  he  dismissed  the  parade,  and 
the  whole  company  came  into  the  house  and  drank 
until  nine  o’clock  and  then  returned  to  their  re¬ 
spective  homes  full  of  pot-valor.” 

And  Sabine  adds: 

“As  Capt.  Simon  Edgell  had  command  of  the 
‘minute-men’  at  that  time  he  was  probably  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  addressed  them  on  this  occasion.  His  critics 
may  be  dismissed  with  a  smile.  Within  two  months 
of  the  parade  and  speech  at  Buckminster’s  the  en¬ 
terprise  into  the  country  projected  by  Governor 
Gage  was  undertaken  by  a  different  route,  and  the 
Captain  and  his  ‘pot-valiant’  men  met  the  King’s 
troops  at  Lexington.” 

With  such  preparation  Framingham  responded  to 
the  call  which  came  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775. 
The  alarm  was  given  here  before  eight  o’clock  by  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns.  With¬ 
in  an  hour,  our  soldiers  were  on  the  way  led  by  Captains 
Edgell,  Micajah  Gleason  and  Jesse  Eames,  some  prob¬ 
ably  assembling  on  the  training  field  near  the  Buck¬ 
minster  Tavern,  others  leaving  their  homes  to  join 
with  companies  along  the  way.  The  probable  route  was 
by  the  Old  Connecticut  Path,  through  East  Sudbury  or 
Wayland  to  the  Concord-Lincoln  line.  Temple  records: 

“Our  companies  reached  Concord,  not  in  season 
to  join  in  the  fray  at  the  North  bridge,  but  in  sea¬ 
son  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  British  col¬ 
umn.  From  the  evidence  preserved,  it  appears  that 
a  part  of  our  men  participated  in  the  daring  as¬ 
sault  at  Meriam’s  corner,  and  that  all  had  arrived 
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and  were  active  in  the  more  successful  attacks  in 

the  Lincoln  woods.” 

The  total  of  men  on  the  official  list  as  responding 
to  the  Concord  alarm  is  153  out  of  a  total  population 
of  1,500,  practically  every  available  male  of  serviceable 
age. 

In  Allen  French’s  “The  Day  at  Concord  and  Lexing¬ 
ton”  one  of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  Concord 
studies,  I  find  this  reference  to  the  Framingham  men. 
“Before  the  British  were  well  into  Lincoln,  through  a 
corner  of  which  the  road  runs,  the  men  of  Framingham 
from  the  South,  and  the  men  from  Woburn  on  the  East 
were  taking  part.” 

The  Provincial  Congress  on  April  twenty-third  called 
for  13,500  men  to  enlist  for  eight  months’  service.  The 
leaders  of  the  Framingham  men  immediately  were  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  John  Nixon,  who,  though  living  in 
Framingham,  had  led  the  Sudbury  minute  men  to  the 
Concord  south  bridge,  was  tendered  a  commission  as 
Colonel,  April  twenty-third,  and  had  nine  sets  of  beating 
papers  put  in  his  hands,  each  one  calling  for  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  “56  able  bodied  and  effective  men,”  including 
sergeants,  as  soldiers  in  the  Massachusetts  service  for 
the  promotion  of  American  Liberty!  His  brother 
Thomas  was  Lt.  Col.,  Micajah  Gleason  and  Thomas 
Drury  were  among  his  captains.  Out  of  the  153  men 
who  had  left  their  homes  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth, 
only  eight  returned  the  next  day,  all  of  the  others  re¬ 
maining  in  the  service  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

And  at  this  time  Jonathan  Brewer,  born  in  Framing¬ 
ham  but  living  in  Waltham,  was  made  a  Colonel  with 
ten  sets  of  beating  papers,  and  David  Brewer,  a  brother, 
also  born  in  Framingham,  but  living  in  Palmer,  was 
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commissioned  Colonel  with  beating  papers  for  nine 
companies. 

And  on  June  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  came  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  among  the  soldiers  taking 
part  there  were  three  Regiments  commanded  by  natives 
of  Framingham.  Furthermore  Col.  John  Nixon  was 
Field  Officer  on  the  seventeenth  and  as  such  was  among 
the  first  to  start  for  the  battlefield  and  take  his  position 
near  the  rail  fence. 

Temple  says  that  Colonels  Brewer  and  Nixon  were 
among  the  first  to  arrive.  Frothingham  in  his  Siege  of 
Boston  says  that  the  original  detachment  under  Colonel 
Prescott  was  at  the  redoubt  and  breastwork,  and  was 
joined,  just  previous  to  the  action,  by  portions  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiments  under  Colonels  Brewer,  Nixon, 
Woodbridge,  Little  and  Major  Moore,  and  one  com¬ 
pany  of  artillery,  Callender’s.  Colonel  Swett  states  “that 
previous  to  the  action  Colonels  Brewer,  Nixon,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Major  Moore  brought  on  their  troops,  each 
about  three  hundred  men.”  Judge  Needham  Maynard, 
who  was  with  General  Warren  as  an  aide,  says  that 
Nixon  was  stationed  at  the  hay  breastwork  below  the 
gap.  Temple  says  that  Nixon’s  men  had  thirteen  rounds 
of  ammunition.  As  the  British  came  on  for  the  first 
attack  Prescott  moved  among  his  men  cautioning  them 
to  hold  their  fire,  to  wait  for  his  order,  and  then  to 
“fire  low,”  to  “aim  at  their  waistbands”  and  to  “pick 
off  the  commanders.’’  After  the  repulse  the  British  re¬ 
formed  and  advanced  for  the  second  attack.  In  this 
advance  at  least  one  shot  was  fired  as  if  a  similar  com¬ 
mand  had  been  given  by  a  British  officer,  and  Colonel 
Nixon  had  been  selected  as  the  mark.  He  fell  “severely 
wounded,”  as  Temple  puts  it,  “and  had  to  be  carried 
off  the  field.”  Lossing  states  that  he  received  a  wound 
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from  which  he  never  recovered.  Colonel  Swett  says  that 
his  life  was  saved  by  a  dollar  in  his  trouser’s  pocket. 


But  the  Framingham  name  of  special  prominence  in 
any  account  of  Bunker  Hill  is  Peter  Salem,  a  colored 
man  owned  as  a  slave  by  the  Belknap  family,  but  given 
his  freedom  so  as  to  enlist  as  a  minute  man  in  Simon 
Edgell’s  company  and  later  in  John  Nixon’s  regiment. 
Temple  credits  him  with  firing  the  shot  which  killed 
Major  Pitcairn.  Here  is  the  paragraph: 

“Peter  served  faithfully  as  a  soldier,  during  the 
war,  most  of  the  time  in  Col.  Thomas  Nixon’s  regi¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  Colonel’s  body  servant.  He  was 
in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  June  17,  1775.  During 
the  action,  he  with  others,  was  sent  from  Capt. 
Drury’s  company,  as  a  support  to  Col.  Prescott  in 
the  redoubt.  He  reached  the  redoubt  just  as  Pres¬ 
cott’s  men  had  spent  their  last  powder;  and  with  a 
single  charge  in  his  gun,  and  perhaps  another  in  his 
powder  horn.  Just  then,  in  the  language  of  Judge 
Maynard,  ‘I  saw  a  British  officer  come  up  with 
some  pomp,  and  he  cried  out,  ‘Surrender,  you  — 
rebels!’  But  Prescott  made  a  little  motion  with 
his  hand,  and  that  was  the  last  word  the  Briton 
spoke;  he  fell  at  once!  There  is  a  concurrence  of 
testimony  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  shot  was 
fired  by  Peter  Salem.  Maj.  Pitcairn  fell  into  the 
arms  of  his  son,  who  bore  him  off  to  a  boat,  and 
thence  to  a  house  in  Prince  Street,  Boston,  where 
he  died.  The  loss  of  so  gallant  an  officer  at  this 


The  portion  of  the  Bulfinch  “Battle  of  Bunker  Hill ” 
showing  figure  by  some  thought  to  be  Peter  Salem. 
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critical  moment,  formed  one  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  of  that  eventful  day.” 

I  have  a  copy  of  Trumbull’s  picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  also  an  enlargement  of  a  section  of  this 
picture,  showing  a  wounded  soldier  leaving  the  battle 
field  accompanied  by  a  colored  man.  Rev.  Calvin  Steb- 
bins,  the  Pastor  of  our  First  Parish  Church,  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  identification  of  this  figure  as  that  of  Peter 
Salem,  and  I  have  interesting  letters  on  this  subject, 
one  from  Samuel  A.  Green,  well  known  as  a  historian, 
particularly  of  the  Town  of  Groton,  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  identity  of  this  figure  was  a  colored 
man  from  that  town,  and  the  other  from  F.  B.  Dexter 
of  the  Yale  University  Library,  fails  to  indicate  any 
individual  identity. 

Mr.  Green  writes,  “Your  note  of  today  is  just  re¬ 
ceived.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Trumbull  intended 
to  commemorate  the  black  men  in  the  battle  by 
putting  the  negro  in  the  foreground  of  his  picture. 
Peter  Salem  is  not  the  only  colored  brother,  who 
has  the  credit  of  shooting  Pitcairn.  Dr.  Jeremy 
Belknap,  the  noted  antiquary,  says:  ‘A  negro  man 
belonging  to  Groton,  took  aim  at  Major  Pitcairn, 
as  he  was  rallying  the  dispersed  British  Troops,  & 
shot  him  thro’  the  head,  he  was  brought  over  to 
Boston  &  died  as  he  was  landing  on  the  ferry  ways.’ 
Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  93. 

My  local  patriotism  prompts  me  to  believe  in 
Belknap’s  account,  as  there  were  colored  men  in 
the  army  from  Groton.  Caesar  Bason,  of  Westford, 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  the  seventeenth,  was  a  black 
man.” 

Mr.  Dexter  writes,  “We  have  in  the  Trumbull 
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collection  of  pictures  in  our  Art  Gallery  what  I 
suppose  is  the  original  of  the  Bunker  Hill  picture, 
though  there  are  no  doubt  copies  of  it  by  the  artist 
elsewhere. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  any 
tradition  of  the  name  of  the  negro  represented  in 
the  position  which  you  describe.  I  believe  the  name 
is  not  given  in  the  key  to  the  figures  represented 
which  the  painter  gives  in  one  of  his  catalogues.” 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  George  H.  Langzettel,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  colored  man  is 
referred  to  as  a  faithful  negro  attending  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  officer,  wounded  in  his  sword  hand,  and  the  official 
reading  of  the  picture  identifies  this  officer  as  Lieutenant 
Grosvenor.  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  proved  that  Trumbull 
had  in  mind  any  definite  colored  man  but  probably  in¬ 
tended  by  this  figure  to  give  credit  to  the  part  taken  in 
the  battle  by  colored  men. 

But  whether  or  not  the  artist  Trumbull  honored 
Peter  Salem  in  this  picture,  the  orator  Edward  Everett 
honored  him  in  his  address  at  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 
1857.  This  monument,  so  he  said,  “is  the  monument 
of  the  day  of  the  event,  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  of 
all  the  brave  men  who  shared  its  peril  alike,  of  Prescott 
and  Putnam,  the  chiefs  of  the  day,  and  the  colored  man 
Peter  Salem,  who  is  reported  to  have  shot  the  gallant 
Pitcairn  as  he  mounted  the  parapet.” 
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George  Washington  arrived  in  Cambridge  July  3, 
1775,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Colonial  forces. 
Kenneth  Roberts  has  described  this  army  as  a  “rabble 
in  arms.”  It  was  surely  a  nondescript  collection  of  un¬ 
disciplined  men,  a  few  only  with  prior  experience  as 
soldiers.  Sabine  states  that  there  was  a  sad  record  of 
crimes,  that  officers  were  tried  for  falsehood,  disrespect 
to  superiors  and  privates  for  desertion,  robbery,  steal¬ 
ing  and  bounty  jumping.  Such  description,  however, 
adds  to  the  patience  and  skill  of  Washington  in  bring¬ 
ing  something  of  order  out  of  this  chaos. 

John  Nixon  was  foremost  in  assisting  him.  Justin 
Winsor  in  his  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  states,  “A 
good  deal  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  camp  was  derived 
from  a  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  John 
Nixon.”  One  of  the  first  appointments  by  Washington 
was  a  General  Court  Martial  organized  July  twelfth, 
with  Colonel  John  Nixon,  president.  The  first  defen¬ 
dant  was  Col.  James  Scammons  of  the  regiment  from 
Maine,  who  was  charged  with  “disobedience  of  orders 
and  backwardness  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.”  He 
had  halted  on  the  way  and  had  failed  to  reach  the  real 
hill.  William  Tudor,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  associated 
with  John  Adams,  was  Judge  Advocate.  The  Court  held 
sessions  July  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  and 
made  a  finding  of  “not  guilty”  on  the  seventeenth.  The 
proceedings  are  reported  in  the  New  England  Chroni¬ 
cle  or  Essex  Gazette  of  February  29,  1776,  and  I  have 
a  photostat  copy  from  an  original  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  This  is  the  first  im¬ 
portant  court  martial  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  orderly  procedure  of  organization, 
arraignment,  pleading,  presentation  of  testimony,  argu- 
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ment,  consideration  and  judgment  and  the  president 
of  the  court  a  Framingham  farmer! 

The  record  of  enlistments  in  short  periods  through 
the  early  months  of  the  Revolution  in  Framingham 
is  as  follows:  As  already  stated,  we  had  153  enrolled  as 
in  the  service  April  nineteenth.  The  call  of  April  twenty- 
third  was  for  eight  months’  service,  and  Temple  gives 
the  names  of  fifty-nine  Framingham  men  regularly  en¬ 
rolled  under  that  call.  Then,  on  December  first  there 
was  a  call  for  5,000  men  for  six  weeks  and  thirty- three 
Framingham  men  are  enrolled  as  in  Captain  Simon 
Edgell’s  company.  On  January  20,  1776,  there  was  the 
call  for  4,368  men  to  April  first  and  here  again  Captain 
Simon  Edgell  led  eighty-five  men.  On  March  fourth  a 
special  call  for  men  to  defend  Dorchester  Heights  with 
five  men  coming  from  Framingham.  In  June  troops 
were  called  for  the  defense  of  Boston  and  ten  Framing¬ 
ham  men  are  enrolled  under  Sergeant  Frederick  Man- 
son.  On  June  twenty-fifth  came  the  special  call  for  men 
for  Ticonderoga,  and  Simon  Edgell  raised  a  company 
of  seventy-eight  men,  eleven  including  himself,  coming 
from  Framingham.  On  August  twenty-second,  twelve 
more  men  from  Framingham  for  defense  of  Boston, 
and  on  December  first,  eight  more  for  three  months’ 
service,  and  on  September  tenth  Captain  Gardner  of 
Sherbon  raised  a  company  of  seventy  men,  twenty-three 
from  Framingham. 

In  the  fall  of  1776  there  was  the  call  for  a  regular 
army  to  serve  during  the  war,  the  occasion  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  draft  of  every  seventh  man  sixteen  years  old 
and  upwards,  except  Quakers.  These  men  were  known 
as  the  “first  three  yeaks’  men,”  and  the  list  includes 
thirty-five  Framingham  men,  many  of  them  being  re- 
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enlistments.  Washington  surely  had  his  difficulties  by 
reason  of  this  sequence  of  short  term  enlistments. 

The  siege  of  Boston  continued  during  the  summer, 
fall  and  winter  of  1775-6.  Nixon’s  regiment  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Winter  Hill,  Somerville,  in  General  John 
Sullivan’s  brigade.  One  of  the  features  of  this  siege  was 
the  arrival  of  the  artillery  train  from  Ticonderoga. 
Markers  are  now  placed  in  the  different  towns  through 
which  Henry  Knox  brought  these  cannon,  and  one  of 
these  markers  is  on  the  Library  lot  in  Central  Square. 
There  is  this  record  in  Heath’s  Memoirs,  a  contem¬ 
poraneous  journal  kept  by  General  William  Heath  of 
Roxbury,  of  which  I  have  this  original  edition  of  1798. 
“Feb.  18th.  Col.  Knox,  of  the  artillery  came  to  camp. 
He  brought  from  Ticonderoga  a  fine  train  of  artillery, 
both  cannon  and  mortars,  and  which  were  ordered  to 
be  stopped  at  Framingham.’’ 

And  John  Adams,  in  his  diary,  records: 

“Jan.  25,  1776,  Thursday.  About  ten,  Mr.  Gerry 
called  me,  and  we  rode  to  Framingham  where  we 
dined.  Colonel  Buckminster,  after  dinner,  showed 
us  the  train  of  artillery  brought  down  from  Ticon¬ 
deroga  by  Colonel  Knox.  It  consists  of  iron,  nine 
eighteen  pounders,  ten  twelve,  six  six,  four  nine 
pounders;  three  thirteen  inch  mortars,  two  ten 
inch  mortars;  one  eight  inch,  one  six  and  a  half 
howitzer;  and  one  eight  inch  and  one  half  and  one 
eight.  Brass  cannon;  eight  three  pounders,  one 
four  pounder,  two  six  pounders,  one  eighteen  and 
one  twenty  four;  one  eight  inch  and  a  half  mortar, 
one  seven  inch  and  a  half  dts,  and  four  cohorns. 
After  dinner  rode  to  Maynard’s  and  supped  there 
agreeably.’’ 
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And  Heath  further  adds,  “Feb.  25th.  Some  heavy 
cannon  were  mounted  on  works  at  Leechmores  Point,” 
and  again,  “March  1st.  Several  mortars  were  sent  over 
to  Roxbury  and  great  preparations  were  made  to  annoy 
the  enemy.” 

And  there  is  this  entry  in  a  letter  from  Knox  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  December  seventeenth  from  Fort  George,  “I 
have  made  42  exceeding  strong  sleds,  and  have  provided 
80  yoke  of  oxen  to  drag  them  as  far  as  Springfield,  when 
I  shall  get  fresh  cattle  to  carry  them  to  camp.”  It  would 
seem  probable  that  these  cannon  were  delivered  here 
in  some  central  place  in  Framingham,  within  a  day’s 
haul  to  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  hired  oxen  dismissed, 
and  that  Washington  with  his  army  oxen  sent  for  them 
as  his  engineers  were  ready  to  place  them. 

The  siege  of  Boston  ended  with  the  evacuation  by 
the  British  March  17,  1776.  Washington  had  foreseen 
this  happy  ending  of  the  Massachusetts  campaign,  and 
immediately  carried  into  effect  plans  to  hold  the  New 
York  area. 


From  this  point  on  Framingham  can  emphasize  as 
her  special  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  conspicuous  record  of  her  native  son  John 
Nixon,  and  I  can  therefore  follow  with  some  abridg¬ 
ment  and  revision  my  paper  read  before  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  April,  1926,  entitled  “The  Mili¬ 
tary  Record  of  Brigadier  General  John  Nixon,”  com¬ 
piled  from  special  study  of  original  records  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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Washington  assigned  Nixon  to  the  command  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  Island  in  New  York  Harbor  July  1.  This  was 
an  important  post  at  the  very  front  of  Manhattan  Island 
and  had  been  strongly  fortified.  While  assigned  to  this 
duty  Nixon  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier  General, 
August  9,  1776.  His  brigade  was  organized  with  the 
following  colonels:  James  Mitchell  Varnum,  Moses 
Little,  Daniel  Hitchcock,  Thomas  Nixon  and  Jacob 
Bailey,  a  list  of  distinguished  soldiers;  Varnum  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Brown,  a  leader  of  the  bar  in  Rhode  Island,  later 
a  Brigadier  General;  Hitchcock,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  lawyer  from  Providence,  who  commanded  these 
regiments  of  Nixon’s  brigade  at  Princeton  where  he 
received  thanks  from  Washington  for  his  gallant  service; 
Little  from  Newbury,  Mass.,  honored  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth;  Bailey  also  from  Newbury,  who  later  served 
the  northern  army  as  Commissary  General;  and  Thomas 
Nixon  of  Framingham,  younger,  brother  of  John,  who 
served  with  honor  throughout  the  War. 

The  strong  defence  planned  for  Governor’s  Island 
was  in  keeping  with  other  preparations  by  Washington 
to  guard  New  York  against  direct  attack  from  sea.  The 
British  success  came  through  an  indirect  attack  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  August  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh.  This  defeat  was  a  bitter  blow 
to  Washington.  He  wrote  to  Congress,  “Our  situation 
is  truly  distressing.  The  check  our  detachment  sustained 
—  has  despirited  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  troops, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  apprehension  and  despair. 
The  militia  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts 
to  a  brave  and  manly  opposition  in  order  to  repair  our 
losses  are  discouraged,  intractable,  and  impatient  to 
return.  Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  off,  in  some 
instances  almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones  and 
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by  companies  at  a  time.”  Three  new  divisions  were 
organized  September  first,  and  Nixon’s  brigade  was 
placed  in  the  Central  Division  under  Generals  Spencer 
and  Greene,  the  former  to  command  until  the  latter 
recovered  from  illness.  The  American  Army  withdrew 
to  a  new  line  of  defence  across  Manhattan  Island  at 
Harlem  Heights.  Nixon  was  active  in  this  retreat.  There 
are  these  entries  in  the  orderly  books  in  the  Old  Records 
Department  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office:  Septem¬ 
ber  sixteenth,  ‘‘General  Nixon’s  brigade  is  to  retire  to 
their  quarters  and  refresh  themselves,  but  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  turn  out  at  a  moment’s  warning.” 
September  twenty-ninth.  ‘‘General  Nixon  with  his  brig¬ 
ade  is  to  remove  over  to  the  Jersey  and  will  receive 
orders  from  General  Greene  with  prospect  to  his  in¬ 
camping,  and  such  men  of  his  brigade  as  are  now  on 
duty  must  be  relieved.” 

On  October  fifteenth  Nixon  was  ordered  to  send  a 
regiment  to  relieve  the  guard  at  Throg’s  (also  called 
Frog’s)  Neck.  Here  General  Howe  made  a  landing 
October  twelfth,  but  after  waiting  five  days,  discouraged 
by  the  strong  defence,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  ad¬ 
vance  north  from  this  point. 

Washington  at  this  time  had  withdrawn  from  Harlem 
Heights  up  the  Hudson  River  and  had  thrown  up  re¬ 
trenchments  from  Fordham  Heights  to  White  Plains. 
Howe  made  a  second  landing  and  advanced  against 
the  American  line  at  White  Plains.  A  battle  followed 
October  twenty-eighth  which  Howe  hoped  would  be 
‘‘the  decisive  battle  of  the  War.”  The  account  given 
by  General  Cullum  in  Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  recalls  Bunker  Hill.  “As  the  main  British  body 
.  .  .  clambered  up  the  steep  declivity  it  was  met  by  a 
withering  fire  from  the  infantry  and  artillery  from 
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which  it  recoiled  and  sought  shelter.  A  second  assault 
up  the  slope  met  with  an  equally  determined  resistance 
and  for  some  time  the  enemy  was  held  in  check  ....  Two 
regiments  that  had  forded  the  Bronx  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  now  appeared  on  the  Americans’  right  and  drove 
the  militia  from  their  post. 

The  death  of  Micajah  Gleason,  the  captain  of  the 
Minute  Men  of  April  nineteenth  occurred  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  He  had  served  in  close  connection  with  Col. 
John  Nixon,  a  captain  of  one  of  his  companies  at  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill  and  through  the  siege  of  Boston  then  in  the 
New  York  campaign,  a  captain  with  Col.  Thomas 
Nixon.  His  company  was  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains 
and  according  to  Temple  he  was  killed  in  this  fight. 
There  is  this  record,  however,  in  Heath’s  Memoirs  that 
in  a  smart  skirmish  on  the  heights  of  Harlem  Plain, 
September  sixteenth,  the  Americans  had  several  officers 
killed  and  wounded,  among  the  former  Lt.  Col.  Knoul- 
ton  of  the  Connecticut  line  and  Captain  Gleason  of 
Nixon’s  Massachusetts  regiment  “two  excellent  officers.’’ 
Gleason  was  thirty-six  years  old,  a  younger  man  than 
the  average  of  the  Revolutionary  officers.  Something 
of  his  personality  may  be  inferred  by  reading  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  peace  he  established  his  house  as  a  tavern 
—  an  old  time  landlord  was  usually  a  man  we  would 
like  to  know  —  also  that  he  won  as  his  wife  one  Hannah 
Drury,  who  had  equal  ability,  it  seems  in  keeping  the 
tavern,  so  that  she  made  money  while  he  was  in  the 
sendee,  and  after  his  death,  her  personal  merit  and 
charm  were  such  that  she  became  the  wife  of  General 
John  Nixon. 

In  July,  1777,  the  record  shows  that  General  Nixon 
was  at  Peekskill,  and  that  his  brigade  was  composed  of 
the  regiments  of  Col.  John  Greaton,  Col.  Rufus  Put- 
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nam,  Col.  Ichabod  Alden  and  Col.  Thomas  Nixon. 
Here  as  in  the  previous  formation  he  had  with  him 
officers  of  superior  ability. 

Major  General  Israel  Putnam  in  command  of  the 
division  had  learned  of  the  movements  of  Burgoyne 
from  the  north  and  ordered  Nixon’s  brigade  to  prepare 
for  immediate  advance  to  Albany  to  strengthen  the 
northern  army.  He  communicated  with  Washington, 
who  replied  July  first,  “I  approve  much  of  your  conduct 
in  ordering  Nixon’s  brigade  to  be  in  readiness.”  Wash¬ 
ington  also  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  July 
second,  expressing  his  fear  that  Burgoyne  and  Howe 
were  planning  “a  junction  of  their  two  armies  by  way  of 
the  Lakes  and  the  North  River.  If  they  have  their  whole 
Canada  force  on  the  former,  this  is  certainly  their  ob¬ 
ject,”  and  he  adds,  “On  receiving  these  accounts  I  wrote 
immediately  to  Gen.  Putnam  to  embark  Nixon’s  brigade 
for  reinforcing  the  northern  army.” 

General  Nixon’s  advance  was  by  boat  up  the  Hudson. 
Washington  was  concerned  in  his  progress,  as  he  again 
wrote  to  Congress  July  tenth,  “I  am  told  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  came  to  Camp  yesterday  that  Nixon’s  brigade 
would  certainly  arrive  at  Albany  on  Tuesday  morning, 
as  he  saw  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  embarked,  standing 
up  the  evening  before  with  a  fair  wind.” 

Burgoyne’s  advance,  however,  had  been  more  rapid 
than  Washington  or  even  General  Schuyler,  who  was 
then  in  command  of  the  northern  army,  had  anticipated. 
Ticonderoga  had  fallen  on  July  fifth,  but  General  St. 
Clair  had  escaped  with  his  men,  so  that  the  loss  did  not 
prove  overwhelming.  St.  Clair  said  at  this  time  that  he 
had  “lost  a  post,  but  saved  a  province.”  When  the  first 
news  reached  Washington,  July  twelfth,  he  wrote  still 
further  to  the  President  of  Congress. 
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.  .  .  “In  respect  to  General  Schuyler’s  demands, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  with  the  whole  of 
them.  Not  a  single  tent  can  be  furnished,  the  kettles 
will  be,  and  are  ordered  on;  and  an  express  is  go¬ 
ing  to  Springfield  for  all  the  musket-cartridges, 
sixty  barrels  of  powder,  and  a  proportionable  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  and  cartridge-paper  for  his  use.  Ten 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  harness,  are  also  ordered, 
with  proper  officers  from  Peekskill.  I  have  written 
to  him  to  procure  horses  and  drivers  himself,  as 
they  are  to  be  obtained  with  much  more  ease  where 
he  is  than  here;  nor  can  he  be  supplied  with  the 
heavy  cannon,  which  he  requests,  supposing  them 
necessary,  not  having  one  to  spare  from  a  more 
important  use,  the  defence  of  the  Highlands. 
Colonel  Putnam,  I  imagine,  will  be  with  him  be-  • 
fore  this,  as  his  regiment  is  part  of  Nixon’s  brigade, 
who  will  answer  every  purpose  he  can  possibly 
have  for  an  engineer  at  this  crisis.  A  supply  of  in¬ 
trenching  tools  was  sent  to  him  four  or  five  days 
ago,  in  consequence  of  an  application  then  made.” 

General  Schuyler’s  distress  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
letter  of  Washington  which  I  have  just  read.  He  wanted 
men  and  supplies,  and  he  was  impatient  at  any  delay. 
In  Lossing’s  Life  of  Schuyler  it  is  stated  that  “he  called 
earnestly  upon  General  Nixon  to  push  on  by  forced 
marches  from  Albany  with  the  troops  he  brought  up 
from  Peekskill.”  “The  least  delay,”  he  said,  “in  march¬ 
ing  up  your  brigade  will  certainly  be  attended  with 
most  fatal  consequences.  Let  me  therefore  entreat  you 
to  march  night  and  day  to  come  up  with  me.”  He  even 
wrote  to  Washington,  “From  the  slowness  with  which 
he  moved,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  at  the  head 
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of  a  formidable  body,  but  to  my  great  mortification  I 
find  the  whole  to  consist  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
rank  and  file  fit  for  duty,  and  eleven  sick,  several  of 
them  are  negroes  and  many  of  them  young,  small  and 
feeble  boys.”  Lossing  then  adds,  “This  force  he  (Schuy¬ 
ler)  immediately  ordered  to  Fort  Ann  to  assist  in  put¬ 
ting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Burgoyne’s  advance.” 
Schuyler’s  order  given  when  Nixon  had  arrived  was 
dated  July  twelfth,  and  there  could  not  have  been  much 
time  lost  after  the  slow-moving  boats,  referred  to  in 
Washington’s  letter  of  July  tenth,  had  landed  at  Albany. 
This  order  to  Nixon  is  as  follows: 

“Sir, 

You  will  immediately  march  your  brigade  to 
Fort  Ann.  On  your  arrival  there,  you  will  dispatch 
two  scouts,  one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the 
east  side  of  Wood  Creek,  to  discover  if  the  enemy 
are  approaching  either  by  land  or  water.  You  will 
direct  the  officers  commanding  the  scouts  to  be 
as  exact  as  possible  in  ascertaining  the  numbers 
of  any  of  the  enemy  they  may  see,  and  to  give  you 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  it,  that  I  may  be  advised 
thereof  by  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  dis¬ 
patched  the  scout,  you  will  proceed  to  burn  the 
sawmills  which  are  near  Fort  Ann,  and  then  fall 
the  trees  growing  on  the  banks  of  Wood  Creek  into 
the  same,  and  if  such  a  superior  body  of  the  enemy 
should  move  towards  you,  that  it  is  not  probable 
that  you  can  keep  your  ground,  you  are  then  to 
retire,  advising  me  thereof,  that  your  retreat  may 
be  covered.  In  retreating,  you  are  to  break  up  all 
bridges  in  your  rear,  that  the  enemy  may  be  as 
much  obstructed  in  their  march  as  possible.  Let 
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me  frequently  hear  from  you,  for  much  depends 
upon  receiving  early  intelligence. 

Axes  will  be  delivered  by  Captain  Wendell,  As¬ 
sistant  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General,  to  your 
Quarter  Master.  If  you  should  be  obliged  to  retreat, 
be  sure  to  bring  the  axes  off  with  you,  for  we  have 
none  besides  what  will  be  delivered  to  you.  Please 
therefore  to  impress  your  officers  and  men  with 
the  great  necessity  there  is  to  be  extremely  careful 
of  the  axes. 

You  will  find  Brigadier  General  Fellows,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  on  your  march.  You  are  to  take 
him  and  the  troops  under  his  command  with  you.” 

A  second  order  followed  dated  July  16. 

“Sir, 

Both  your  letters  of  this  day  have  been  delivered 
me. 

I  am  quite  in  opinion  with  you  and  General 
Fellows,  that  destroying  the  causeway  will  be  a 
very  material  obstruction  to  the  enemy’s  march. 
I  beg  therefore  that  you  will  do  it  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  as  I  hope  that  of  felling  trees 
across  the  road  is  done;  but  unless  both  roads  are 
completely  stopped,  it  will  be  of  little  avail.  You 
will  therefore  please,  as  soon  as  that  which  leads 
by  Jones’s  is  done,  to  go  upon  that  which  leads 
past  Huffnagel’s,  and  stop  that  also. 

You  will  observe  by  my  orders  to  General  Fel¬ 
lows,  that  he  was  directed  to  send  parties  to  the 
different  farm  houses,  to  drive  off  all  the  cattle. 
This  you  will  please  to  do  without  exception,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  milch  cows  with  such  families  as  can¬ 
not  move  off. 
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You  will  also  bring  away  the  scows,  and  all  the 
iron  work  from  Jones’s  and  Huffnagel’s  mills,  or 
see  they  do  it  themselves,  that  the  enemy  may  not 
have  the  advantage  of  those  mills. 

Pray  keep  out  scouts  continually,  and  order  them 
to  go  as  far  beyond  Fort  Ann  as  possible.  When 
you  have  compleately  carried  into  execution  what 
is  hereby  directed,  you  will  advise  me  thereof,  that 
I  may  give  directions  for  your  future  destination.” 

Lossing  in  a  following  chapter  gives  Nixon  and  Fel¬ 
lows  credit  for  thorough  execution  of  these  orders.  In 
describing  Burgoyne’s  slow  advance  from  Fort  Ann  he 
says  the  journey  was  made  ten  fold  more  difficult  by  • 
trees  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  navigable  waters  of 
Wood  Creek,  and  by  the  roads  being  broken,  the  cattle 
driven  away  and  the  forage  destroyed. 

“Lieutenant  Anburey,  serving  with  Burgoyne, 
writes  from  the  British  Camp  at  Fort  Edward 
August  6,  1777:  'The  country  between  our  late  en¬ 
campment  at  Skenesborough  and  this  place  was 
a  continuation  of  woods  and  creeks,  interspersed 
with  deep  morasses;  and  to  add  to  these  natural  im¬ 
pediments,  the  enemy  had  very  industriously  aug¬ 
mented  them,  by  felling  immense  trees,  and  various 
other  modes,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  pains  and 
fatigue  we  could  work  our  way  through  them.’  ” 

I  have  one  of  the  reports  sent  back  from  Nixon  while 
on  this  march  to  Fort  Ann. 

“Kingsborough  9  Clock  21st  July  1777 

Hond  Sir 

I  sent  out  a  Scout  Yesterday  under  the  Command 
of  Capt.  Lane  of  my  brigade  —  consisting  of  32 
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Men  officers  included  from  which  this  Moment 
returned  a  Corporal  and  four  Men,  who  informs 
me  that  Sun  about  two  Hours  high  this  Evening 
they  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  near 
the  House  this  side  of  Fort  Ann  judged  to  be  near 
400,  who  they  suppose  has  cut  off  Capt.  Lane  and 
the  Rest  of  the  party.  They  likewise  inform  that  a 
Body  of  Regulars  with  two  field  pieces  came  out 
from  Fort  Ann  and  that  an  Inhabitant  informed 
them  a  little  before  the  Attack,  that  2000  Indians 
arrived  at  the  Block  House  the  Evening  before. 

I  have  a  party  which  I  sent  out  three  Days  ago  that 
is  not  returned  yet.  I  am  Sir 

Your  most  obedt  hble  Servt. 

JNo  Nixon” 

The  situation  continued  without  material  change 
for  several  weeks.  The  encounter  with  Burgoyne  which 
Schuyler  foresaw  as  likely  to  come  early  in  July  did 
not  develop  until  September  nineteenth.  He  continued 
to  appeal  for  troops,  but  Washington  had  his  own  prob¬ 
lems,  not  knowing  when  or  where  the  attack  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Howe  might  come,  and  after  sending  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln  and  General  Benedict  Arnold,  wrote 
that  he  could  do  no  more.  Schuyler’s  enemies  were  at 
work  with  Congress  and  finally  Horatio  Gates  arrived 
August  nineteenth  to  relieve  him  of  the  command  of 
the  northern  army. 

Burgoyne’s  advance,  however,  was  only  checked.  But 
the  tide  was  turning.  The  American  success  at  Ben¬ 
nington  under  John  Stark  brought  renewed  courage. 
Gates  received  much  that  had  been  denied  Schuyler  and 
prepared  for  a  battle  with  Burgoyne  at  Bemis  Heights, 
a  commanding  position  near  Stillwater.  In  the  forma- 
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tion  of  his  line  of  defence  he  took  personal  command  of 
the  right  wing,  of  which  Nixon’s  brigade  was  a  part. 

These  are  the  brief  entries  in  the  “Orderly  Book” 
of  Col.  Thomas  Nixon,  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 

“Sept.  9.  Headquarters  at  Stillwater. 

Sept.  16.  Gen.  Burgoyne’s  army  is  marching  this 
way.  Every  man  on  this  ground  is  to  have  two  days 
of  provisions  cooked  this  morning. 

Sept.  18.  The  commissary  is  to  deliver  half  a  gill 
of  rum  to  every  man  in  camp  tomorrow  morning. 

Sept.  19.  This  day  a  battle  was  fought  from  three 
o’clock  till  a  quarter  after  six  in  the  evening.” 

Bancroft  gives  this  description  of  the  battle: 

“At  three  the  battle  became  general  and  it  raged 
till  after  sundown.  The  battle  was  marked  by  the 
obstinate  courage  of  the  Americans,  but  by  no 
manoeuvre;  man  fought  against  man,  regiment 
against  regiment.  An  American  party  would  cap¬ 
ture  a  cannon  and  drive  off  the  British;  the  British 
would  rally  and  recover  it  with  the  bayonet,  but 
only  to  fall  back  before  the  deadly  fire  from  the 
wood.  Before  the  sun  went  down  Burgoyne  was  in 
danger  of  a  rout,  the  troops  about  wavered  —  but 
reinforcements  arrived  and  charged  the  Americans 
on  their  right  flank.  Evening  was  at  hand,  and  those 
of  the  Americans  who  had  been  engaged  for  more 
than  three  hours  had  nearly  exhausted  their  am¬ 
munition  and  they  withdrew  within  their  lines, 
taking  with  them  their  wounded  and  a  hundred 
captives.” 

Although  this  battle  was  a  draw,  Burgoyne’s  invasion 
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was  stopped,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  second  battle 
at  Bemis  Heights  which  followed  October  seventh,  to 
which  there  is  this  reference  in  Colonel  Nixon’s  Order¬ 
ly  Book:  “This  day  a  battle  was  fought  on  Bemis  Heights 
and  the  enemy  retreated;  it  began  about  4  o’clock.’’ 

Encouraged  by  Burgoyne’s  retreat,  Gates  on  the 
eleventh  of  October  ordered  his  main  body,  led  by 
Nixon’s  and  Glover’s  brigades  and  by  Morgan’s  sharp¬ 
shooters  as  advance  guard,  to  cross  the  Fishkill  toward 
Saratoga.  This  advance  was  in  a  fog,  and  Nixon  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  Fort  Hardy,  capturing  a  picket  of 
sixty  men,  when  the  fog  lifted,  and  he  was  confronted 
by  Burgoyne’s  main  army  prepared  to  receive  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces,  having  learned  of  Gates’  plans.  The  advance 
guard  retreated  under  fire,  and  Nixon  himself  barely 
escaped  a  cannon  ball  which  passed  so  closely  to  his  head 
as  to  impair  permanently  his  sight  and  hearing. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  incident  is  found  in 
Roads  “History  and  Traditions  of  Marblehead,’’  Page 
182,  taken  from  a  report  by  General  Glover,  March 
18,  1785: 

“On  the  following  evening  the  British  army  re¬ 
treated  to  Saratoga;  but  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  the  heavy  rain  which  prevailed,  did 
not  arrive  there  until  the  morning  of  the  10th. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  General  Gates,  under 
the  impression  that  the  main  body  of  Burgoyne’s 
army  had  retreated  to  Fort  Edward,  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  camp  at  Saratoga.  This  was  a  great 
mistake  and,  but  for  a  fortunate  discovery  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Glover,  would  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Americans.  General  Nixon’s,  being  the  oldest  brig¬ 
ade  crossed  the  Saratoga  Creek  first.  Unknown  to 
the  Americans,  Burgoyne  had  formed  a  line  under 
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the  cover  of  the  woods,  to  support  a  post  of  artil¬ 
lery  where  the  others  meant  to  make  their  attack. 
General  Glover  was  on  the  point  of  following 
Nixon.  Just  as  he  entered  the  water,  he  saw  a 
British  soldier  making  across,  whom  he  called  and 
examined.  The  soldier  claimed  to  be  a  deserter, 
and  said  that  he  was  going  to  the  Americans.  Glover 
asked  him  about  Burgoyne’s  Army.  The  soldier 
answered,  ‘It  is  encamped  the  same  as  days  past.’ 
Glover  told  him,  ‘If  you  are  found  attempting  to 
deceive  me,  you  shall  be  hung  in  half  an  hour; 
but  if  you  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  you  shall 
be  protected  and  meet  with  good  usage.’  He  then 
asked  him  ‘Have  not  numbers  been  sent  off  to 
Fort  Edward?’  The  deserter  replied,  ‘A  small  de¬ 
tachment  was  sent  off  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  are 
returned  on  finding  the  passes  occupied  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  whole  army  is  now  in  camp.’ 
Glover,  though  the  junior  officer  to  Nixon,  sent 
off  immediately  to  him,  to  desist  and  recross  the 
creek;  and  at  the  same  time  despatched  his  aid-de 
camp,  with  the  deserter  behind  him  on  horseback 
to  General  Gates;  who  having  examined  the  soldier, 
hurried  away  the  aid-de-camp,  the  adjutant-gen¬ 
eral  and  others  to  countermand  the  former  orders 
and  prevent  the  attack.  General  Nixon,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  Glover’s  message,  retreated;  but  before 
he  had  recrossed,  the  fog  cleared  off,  and  the  rear 
of  his  brigade  was  galled  by  the  enemy’s  cannon, 
which  killed  several  of  his  men  .  . .  Glover’s  message 
was  received  by  Nixon  in  the  critical  moment;  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  would  probably  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  brigade,  and  given  a  turn 
to  affairs  in  favor  of  the  royal  army.” 
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Burgoyne,  however,  was  now  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  American  forces  which  almost  surrounded  him, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  sent  over  a  flag  of  truce 
and  finally  surrendered  his  army  October  17,  1777. 


After  Burgoyne’s  surrender  Nixon’s  brigade  was 
ordered  to  Albany.  The  Diary  of  William  McKendry, 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in 
1886,  contains  these  entries. 

“October  30,  1777  Albany  Committee  sent  to 
Provide  Barrack  for  Genl  Nixon’s  Brigade. 

Ditto  31st.  The  Brigade  moved  into  the  Town 
and  Billeted  in  the  houses.’’ 

The  surrender  of  Burgoyne’s  soldiers  brought  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  them,  and  General  Brick- 
ett’s  brigade  was  detailed  to  take  them  from  Saratoga  to 
Cambridge.  General  Nixon  and  General  Glover  ac¬ 
companied  Brickett. 

This  return  to  Massachusetts  permitted  Nixon  to  give 
attention  to  his  home,  which  must  have  been  in  sorrow 
and  distress  during  his  absence.  His  wife,  Thankful, 
had  died  and  there  were  little  children,  the  youngest 
only  three  years  old.  And  there  was  another  family  in 
distress,  the  widow  and  children  of  Nixon’s  faithful 
subordinate,  Micajah  Gleason.  His  widow,  Hannah,  was 
still  conducting  his  tavern  near  Saxonville,  and  with 
such  thrift  that  she  was  making  money.  John  and  Han¬ 
nah  concluded  that  their  burdens  could  be  carried 
together  to  mutual  advantage,  and  they  were  married 
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February  13,  1778.  While  Nixon  was  in  Massachusetts 
he  was  still  concerned  with  matters  connected  with  his 
brigade.  In  the  archives  I  have  found  his  receipt  for 
shoes  and  other  necessaries  delivered  to  him  at  Boston 
in  April  for  his  officers. 

In  January,  1778,  while  Nixon  was  with  Burgoyne’s 
soldiers,  an  interesting  proposition  was  considered, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  included  Nixon’s 
brigade.  I  refer  to  the  abortive  proposition,  part  of  the 
plans  of  the  so-called  “Conway  Cabal,”  favored  by 
Congress  but  disapproved  by  Washington,  to  send  Lafay¬ 
ette  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  into  Canada.  In  the 
memorandum  prepared  by  Congress  for  Lafayette’s  in¬ 
struction,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  familiarity 
of  the  officers  of  Nixon’s  Brigade  with  the  territory  to 
be  invaded  by  this  expedition  by  reason  of  their  former 
service.  This  was  proposed  without  Washington’s  co¬ 
operation  and  intended  possibly  to  bring  about  a  mis¬ 
understanding  between  him  and  Lafayette.  While  this 
matter  was  under  discussion  we  read  that  Lafayette  gra¬ 
ciously  proposed  a  toast  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  American  forces  thereby  pledging  his  allegiance, 
and  he  compelled  the  officers  with  him,  some  of  whom 
were  Washington’s  critics,  to  join  him. 

According  to  Temple,  Nixon’s  furlough  at  this  time 
was  extended  to  June.  His  brigade  was  then  in  the  High¬ 
lands  in  the  division  commanded  by  Major-General 
William  McDougall. 

While  Washington  was  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  early 
spring  he  learned  that  a  part  of  the  British  troops  had 
gone  from  New  York,  and  he  wrote  McDougall,  March 
31,  1778,  to  consider  a  possible  attack  upon  this  city 
“with  Parson’s  brigade,  Nixon’s  and  the  regiments  of 
VanSchaick,  Hazen  and  Livingston  aided  by  the  militia 
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from  New  York  and  Connecticut.”  McDougall  replied 
April  13  that  the  enterprise  was  not  practicable. 

Through  July  and  August  there  are  records  showing 
Nixon’s  presence  at  White  Plains.  His  colonels  at  that 
time  were  Greaton,  Putnam  and  Nixon.  A  former 
colonel,  Alden,  had  gone  with  Sullivan’s  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  and  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle  at 
Cherry  Valley.  I  have  a  muster  roll  dated  July  3,  1778, 
at  “Chaterdons  Hill”  which  overlooks  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  White  Plains. 

I  have  also  found  the  following  report  made  directly 
to  Washington  in  July  1778,  describing  movements  of 
troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  White  Plains: 

“Camp  White  Plains  July  1778 

Sir: 

On  the  22d  Instt  I  marched  the  Party  under  my 
Command  consisting  of  about  2000  Foot  &  200 
Cavalry  in  the  following  Order  — 

I  detached  Genl.  Parsons  with  Colo.  Wylly’s, 
Meiggs,  Hazens  &  Grahams  Regts  together  with 
One  half  of  the  Cavalry  under  the  Command  of 
Lt.  Colo.  Blagdon,  to  proceed  on  the  East  Side  the 
Brunks  down  to  East  &  West  Chester,  with  Orders 
to  make  the  best  Disposition  of  his  party,  which 
would  most  effectually  Answer  to  the  driving  in  to 
our  Camp  all  the  Stock  from  that  Quarter,  while 
I  marched  with  Colo.  Greatons,  Putnam  &  Nixons 
Regts  down  on  the  West  Side  the  Brunks  to  Mile 
Square,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  Cavalry 
under  the  Command  of  Colo.  Shelden,  and  One 
piece  of  Artillery.  And  when  Arrived  I  made  a 
Disposition  of  the  Troops  under  my  immediate 
Command  as  follows  —  Ordered  Colo.  Greaton 
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with  his  Regt  &  a  party  of  Cavalry  to  Occupy  the 
Road  leading  from  Kings  Bridge  to  Phillips  and 
to  Send  off  Partys  on  the  Road  leading  from  thence 
to  Dobb’s  Ferry  and  Saw  Mill  River  Bridge,  in 
order  to  collect  all  the  Stock  on  them  Roads.  — 
Colo.  Putnam  with  his  Regt  &  a  party  of  Cavalry 
Occupyed  the  Road  leading  from  Kings  Bridge  to 
Mile  Square  &  to  Send  a  party  on  the  Road  leading 
to  this  place  on  the  West  Side  the  Brunks.  —  I  re¬ 
mained  on  Vollentines  Hill  with  Colo.  Nixons 
Regt,  the  remainder  of  the  Cavalry  8c  the  Artillery 
after  Detaching  a  party  from  that  Regt  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  Road  to  collect  the  Stock.  —  Remained  on  the 
Ground  till  about  Sun  rise  at  which  time,  I  ordered 
the  several  Regts  to  take  the  same  Routs  on  which 
they  had  detached  their  respective  partys,  in  order 
to  collect  such  Stock  as  might  escape  them. 

As  to  the  particulars  of  Genl  Parsons  progress,  I 
shall  refer  your  Excellency  to  his  Return  to  me, 
which  I  have  enclosed. 

Seven  Deserters  from  the  Queens  Rangers  with 
their  Arms  and  Accoutrements,  joined  me  in  the 
course  of  the  Night,  which  I  sent  to  Head  Quarters 
the  23d  Instt.  — 

I  send  you  by  the  Bearer,  John  Johnston,  James 
Pell,  David  Bonnet  &  Ned  Pell  a  Negro,  mentioned 
in  Genl  Parsons’s  Return. 

Sir  I  am  with  great  Esteem 
Your  Excellency’s  most  Obedt  Humb  Servt 

Jno.  Nixon  B.  G. 


His  Excellency  Genl  Washington.” 
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In  September,  1778,  came  the  order  for  a  Court 
Martial,  to  hear  the  charges  of  “neglect  of  duty”  against 
Philip  Schuyler  which  Schuyler  himself  demanded 
should  be  heard.  This,  to  me,  seems  the  most  important 
Court  Martial  of  the  Revolution,  because  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  defendant,  the  crisis  in  our  affairs  which’ 
it  embraced,  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  oncoming 
of  Burgoyne  and  the  injustice  which  had  been  done 
by  Congress. 

Washington  selected  thirteen  distinguished  officers  to 
sit  on  this  Court.  The  names  of  most  of  them  are  com¬ 
monplace  in  our  history.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  George 
Clinton,  Anthony  Wayne,  John  Peter,  Gabriel  Muhle- 
burg,  John  Greaton,  Rufus  Putnam,  William  Grayson 
and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  are  among  them.  And 
John  Nixon  was  the  senior  brigadier,  next  in  order  to 
Major-General  Lincoln,  President. 

The  details  of  the  trial  are  given  in  full  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The  find¬ 
ing  was  “Not  Guilty”  and  acquittal  “with  the  highest 
honor”  and  was  unanimous. 


Nixon  at  this  time  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
War  called  by  Washington  to  decide  as  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  during  the  coming  winter,  an  im¬ 
portant  question  in  view  of  the  experience  at  Valley 
Forge  in  1777-78.  Questions  were  put  to  the  members 
of  this  Council,  and  I  have  here  Nixon’s  answers  ad¬ 
dressed  to  His  Excellency  General  Washington  under 
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date  of  October  19,  1778,  in  substance  advising  a  division 
into  two  camps,  one  in  the  mountains,  and  the  other  at 
Danbury. 

“Upon  mature  Deliberation  of  his  Excellency’s 
Questions  Laid  before  the  council  of  war,  relative 
to  the  Disposition  of  his  Army,  this  winter,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  Suggest  my  Thought,  in  the  following 
Manner  with  my  reasons  for  the  Same,  —  as  to  ye 
whole  of  ye  army  being  in  a  Compact  Body  —  these 
are  some  Difficulties  which  operate  against  it  — 
which  (in  my  opinion)  Counter  Ballence  ye  ad¬ 
vantages  resulting  therefrom  —  such  as  ye  Diffi¬ 
culties  of  Supplying  the  Soldiers  with  Necessarys 
conducive  to  their  Health  Sc  Constitution,  as  also 
in  subjecting  them  to  Dangers  Shd  ye  Enemy  make 
an  Excursion  from  ye  Sound  to  get  in  our  Rear, 
likewise  in  procuring  sufficiency  of  Forrage  for 
those  Cattle  Sc  Horses  which  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  in  Camp  to  perform  the  necessary  Duty  there¬ 
of.  To  divide  ye  army  exclusive  of  ye  necessary 
Posts  In  ye  Jerseys  Sc  West  Point  —  into  two  grand 
divisions  appears  most  elegible  to  me,  —  one  in  ye 
Gorge  of  the  Mountains  Sc  ye  other  at  Danbury. 
Viz.  about  5  or  6  Brigds  at  Danbury  Sc  ye  others 
between  ye  Mountains,  —  Shd  ye  Enemy  salley  out 
of  N  York  and  attempt  to  come  up  ye  North  River, 
the  Troops  Stationed  at  Danbury  might  be  a  timely 
Succour  to  those  at  ye  Mountains,  or  Should  they 
land  a  Body  of  Troops  at  ye  Sound  to  Penetrate 
thro  ye  Country  to  get  in  ye  Rear  of  West  Point 
and  ye  army  posted  near  there,  those  Troops  at 
Danbury  would  be  ready  to  annoy  them  till  they 
could  be  succoured  from  ye  other  Division  —  also 
they  might  be  more  commodiously  supplied  with 
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comfortable  necessarys  during  the  winter  Shd  they 
remain  undisturbed,  another  Reason  is  —  Shd  ye 
Enemy  unexpectedly  attempt  to  Capture  Count 
Destang’s  Fleet  —  attack  Boston  8cc  those  Troops 
at  Danbury  would  be  much  nearer  to  march  to 
their  assistance. 

To  build  Hutts  compact  for  ye  conveniences  of 
the  army  whether  they  Shd  be  seperated  or  formed 
into  One  Body  appears  to  be  necessary  —  for  the 
Defence  —  good  Government  &  Regulation  of  the 
Troops,  should  the  Enemy  remain  in  their  present 
situation 

Sir 

I  have  the  honr  to  be  with  profound  respect 
you  Excellencys 
most  obedt  &  very  humble  Servt 

Jno  Nixon  B  G 

Fredericksburg  19th:  Octor  1778 
N.B. 

I  Beg  Leave  to  Suggest  to  your  Excellency  the 
Expediency  posting  the  Troops,  belonging  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  as  near  each  other  as  ye  service  will 
admit,  for  ye  Conveniency  of  their  equally  receive- 
ing  the  Benefit  of  those  Necessarys  which  may  be 
sent  from  Time  to  Time  from  Sd  State. 

His  Excellency  Genl  Washington.” 

Soon  after  submitting  this  report,  Nixon  requests  a 
furlough  in  his  quaint  letter  of  October  27,  1778. 

“Most  Respectful  Sir, 

The  circumstances  of  my  family  are  such  as  re¬ 
quire  my  immediate  attention,  which  lays  me  under 
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the  disagreeable  necessity  of  soliciting  a  furlough 
for  a  reasonable  time. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  trouble  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  at  this  time,  and  was  not  the  situation  of 
my  numerous  family  very  singular,  I  should  not 
have  done  it.  Col.  Greaton  who  is  an  able  good 
officer  would  command  the  Brigade  in  my  absence. 

I  shall  therefore  cheerfully  submit  my  request 
to  the  candor  &  benevolence  of  him  whose  tender 
feelings  of  humanity  will  ever  prompt  to  every  pos¬ 
sible  indulgence  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest,  and  the  dignity  of  his  character. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yr  Excellency’s  most  faithful 
Servt 

Jno.  Nixon  B.  G. 

Camp  New  Milford 
2nd  Oct.  1778” 

This  was  granted,  and  Nixon  was  able  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  his  new  wife  to  meet  the  hardships  of  winter, 
probably  bringing  together  into  one  camp  the  children 
of  the  two  families. 

He  was  recalled  February  26,  1779.  Here  is  the  order. 
“You  will  be  pleased  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this 
as  you  possibly  can  to  repair  to  your  command  in  the 
army.  General  Patterson  has  obtained  leave  of  absence 
which  makes  your  presence  necessary.” 

At  this  time  Nixon  made  an  appeal  to  Washington 
for  special  discount  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  by  his 
officers,  and  his  letter  is  evidence  of  this  very  common 
hardship  of  the  revolutionary  service. 
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“Colla  Bargh  near  Croton  River  May  3d  1779 
Sir 

It  has  been  represented  to  me  by  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officers  of  the  4th  and  5th  Massachusetts  Bat- 
tallions,  that  the  Officers  of  those  Regiments  have 
had  no  Opportunity  to  furnish  themselves  with 
Cloathing,  at  a  price  below  the  usual  Rates,  in  any 
of  the  Continental  Stores,  as  has  been  allowed  by  a 
Resolution  of  Congress;  whilstmany  Regiments  in 
different  parts  of  the  Army,  has  been  Amply  Sup¬ 
plied. 

I  could  wish  therefore  that  the  Officers  of  those 
two  Regiments,  (Namely  Putnam’s  and  Nixon’s)  if 
your  Excellency  should  think  it  fit,  might  have 
an  Opportunity  of  furnishing  themselves  with 
Cloathing  in  the  public  Stores  to  a  reasonable 
amount,  so  as  to  put  them  upon  an  Equal  footing 
with  the  rest  of  the  Army  in  General.  Especially  as 
they  are  very  destitute  in  some  particular  Articles. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be  with  the  highest  respect 

Sir 

Your  Excellencies  most  Obedient 
Humble  Servant 

Jno  Nixon  B.  G. 

His  Excellency  General  Washington” 

The  spring  of  1779  was  a  period  of  watchful  waiting 
in  the  New  York  area.  Manhattan  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  British,  and  the  Americans  occupied 
various  posts  along  and  near  the  Hudson,  with  Wash¬ 
ington  nearby  in  personal  command.  There  are  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Orderly  Books  to  Nixon’s  presence  in  the 
Highlands,  at  Middlebrook,  New  Windsor,  Continental 
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Village  and  other  points.  His  brigade  was  in  the  division 
of  Major-General  Heath.  I  have  found  reports  made  by 
Nixon  to  Heath  at  this  time. 

“Continental  Village,  July  20th,  1779. 


Sir: 

I  have  Intelligence  that  the  Enemy  marched 
about  Eight  o’clock  this  morning  from  their  En¬ 
campment  below  Croton,  New  Bridge  down  the 
Road  towards  Tarry  town  —  and  that  all  the  Ship¬ 
ping  below  Kings  Ferry  are  on  their  way  down  the 
River. 

I  removed  my  Brigade  last  Night  to  the  village  on 
account  of  the  Rain,  having  no  Tents  to  Cover 
them,  and  shall  still  remain  here  (if  agreeable  to 
your  Honor)  till  my  Teams  (which  I  have  sent 
for)  arrive  to  bring  on  my  Tents  etc. 

I  have  Party  of  Infantry  gone  down  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  discovery;  Immediately  upon  their  return  I 
shall  transmit  to  your  Honor  whatever  Intelligence 
they  may  Bring. 

I  am  Sir  with  due  Respect 

Your  most  Obedient  Humble  Servant 

P.S.  I  Gratefully  Acknowledge) 
your  favour  of  last  Evening  ) 
and  thank  you  for  your  Kind  ) 
present 

Major  Genl  Heath” 

This  postscript  indicates  that  they  were  on  terms  of 
friendly  association.  Another  report  follows  the  next 
day. 
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“Continental  Village  July  21st  1779 
Sir 

Lieut.  Cloyes  (who  Commanded  the  party  I  sent 
out  yesterday  down  to  Mathews’s  house  near  Colla 
Bargh)  made  no  discovery  of  any  of  the  Enemies 
Troops  below  Ver  Planks  Point,  excepting  those 
on  board  the  Ships,  where  he  Discovered  the  boats 
shifting  the  Troops  from  one  Vessel  to  another  — 
He  informs  me  that  Twenty  three  sail  of  Vessels 
lay  at  Anchor  yesterday  at  three  o’clock  P.  M.  be¬ 
tween  Kings  Ferry  and  Fallers  Point.  He  discovered 
about  fifty  tents  pitched  on  Ver  Planks  Point  near 
Port  De  La  Fayette;  the  Troops  kept  close  within 
their  works  —  none  to  be  seen  but  Sentinels. 

Lieut.  Cloyes  discovered  no  Troops  upon  Stony 
Point. 

I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavour  to  collect  and 
send  You  the  Best  Intelligence  in  my  power. 

I  am  with  due  respect 
Sir 

Your  most  obedient  Humble  Servant 

Jno  Nixon  B.  G. 

Major  Genl  Heath” 

On  June  twenty-fourth  there  is  a  general  order  in 
anticipation  of  an  attack  which  apparently  did  not 
come  that  the  troops  lay  in  a  supply  of  hard  bread  and 
salt  provisions  enough  for  two  days,  and  that  Parsons 
and  Nixon  prepare  for  a  junction  upon  an  attack,  the 
warning  of  which  was  to  be  given  by  Nixon’s  artillery. 

On  July  fifteenth  an  attack  was  made  on  Stony  Point, 
below  West  Point,  led  by  Anthony  Wayne,  one  of  the 
most  daring  in  the  Revolution,  which  gave  the  Ameri- 
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cans  possession  for  a  few  days  of  that  headland,  long 
enough  to  destroy  the  fortifications  which  the  British 
had  occupied.  This  was  the  westerly  end  of  Kings  Ferry. 
The  easterly  end  was  Verplanks  Point,  and  this  still  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  British.  Washington  re¬ 
quested  advice  of  his  Generals  as  to  a  further  attack  so 
as  to  take  and  hold  both  points.  Nixon’s  reply  is  as 
follows: 


“Continental  Village  July  27th  1779 
May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, 

My  thoughts  Respecting  the  Disposition  of  our 
army  —  the  expediency  of  making  an  attack  upon 
Stony  8c  Verplans  points,  you  have  in  the  following. 

The  Disproportion  of  the  Two  armies,  as  to  their 
Strength  —  renders  the  Disposition  of  our  army 
very  Difficult  —  to  act  offensively  in  any  Capital 
Instance  except  (against  the  Two  points)  would  be 
very  hazardous,  the  improbability  of  success  would 
be  so  grate  that  I  should  rather  decline  such  an  at¬ 
tempt,  except,  some  favourable  opportunity  should 
present,  in  which  ye  advantage  should  be  evidently 
in  our  favour. 

Should  it  be  judged  inexpedient  to  act  offensive¬ 
ly  the  next  object  to  be  considered  is  the  most 
proper,  Distribution  of  our  troops  —  so  as  to  best 
secure  the  property  of  the  Inhabitants  who  are  most 
exposed  to  the  Depradations  of  the  Enemy,  to 
effect  which  after  leaving  one  brigade  in  the  Clove, 
8c  about  three  thousand  to  Garrison  west  point  and 
its  Dependencies.  I  should  think  the  right  wing  of 
our  army  shd  be  posted  at  or  near  the  Continental 
Village,  8c  a  Line  to  be  formed  to  ye  Left  so  as  to 
extend  our  Left  wing  at  Least  as  far  as  Byfield,  to 
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counter  act  the  enemy,  Shd  they  make  another  ex¬ 
cursion  into  Connecticut,  from  such  a  Disposition 
of  our  army,  we  might  procure  an  ample  supply  of 
forrage  for  our  Teams  &  Horses  —  and  also  Vegi- 
tables  for  our  troops  —  which  would  contribute 
much  to  their  Health  in  this  sickly  Season  of  the 
year,  we  might  Likewise  (in  a  great  measure)  pre¬ 
vent  ye  enemy  from  forrageing  8cc. 

This  Disposition  appears  to  me  the  most  elegible 
if  an  attack  upon  their  army  sho’d  be  Judged  inex¬ 
pedient. 

To  attack  Verplanks  Point,  with  any  Degree  of 
Probable  Success,  unless  by  Regular  approaches, 
appears  to  be  impracticable,  &  in  this  case,  unless 
some  plan  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  Genl.  Clin¬ 
tons  marching  up  to  their  assistance,  it  would  be 
altogether  fruitless.  We  should  be  under  ye  Dis¬ 
agreeable  Necessity  of  raising  the  Siege. 

The  same  reason  could  not  operate  respecting  an 
attack  upon  Stony  Point,  because  that  post  must 
be  carried  by  storm,  &  if  Successful  would  be  car¬ 
ried  before  any  reinforcements  could  be  sent  them, 
a  faint  upon  Verplanks  point  at  ye  same  time,  might 
prevent  their  sending  over  any  assentance.  How¬ 
ever  considering  the  great  effusion  of  Blood  in 
taking  Stony  point,  it  might  more  then  Counter¬ 
vail,  the  advantage  we  should  gain  thereby.  I  could 
not  therefore  advise  to  an  attack  upon  either,  unless 
upon  both  at  ye  Same  time,  upon  Verplanks  point 
by  Regular  approaches  —  &  upon  Stony  point  by 
assault  in  ye  Nights  abody  of  troops  to  be  sent 
Down  on  ye  East  Side  ye  River  at  ye  Same  time  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  advanceing  into  the  rear 
of  ye  Beseagers  to  cut  of  their  retreet  —  whereby 
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their  artillery  at  Least  would  be  grately  Indangered 
—  What  I  have  suggested  is  Humbly  Submitted  to 
your  Excellencies  Superior  Wisdom  —  while  I 
have  the  Honor  to  be  with  the  utmost  Esteem 

Sir 

Your  Excellencies  Most  Obediant 
Humble  Servt 

Jno  Nixon  B  G 

His  Excellency  Genaral  Washington” 

In  the  fall  of  1779  Nixon  was  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Washington  at  West  Point.  The  situation 
on  the  Hudson  for  another  spring  remained  unchanged. 
There  are  references  in  the  Orderly  Books  of  a  routine 
nature  showing  Nixon’s  presence  at  different  points. 
The  scene  of  the  war  was  shifting  to  the  South,  although 
the  necessity  of  keeping  troops  along  the  Hudson  still 
continued.  Nixon’s  health  was  impaired  and  thoughts 
of  his  home  duties  must  have  been  frequently  in  his 
mind.  Finally,  in  September  1780,  he  presents  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  Washington,  sending  a  copy  to  his  Major- 
General  Robert  Howe  as  follows: 


“Camp  8th  Sept.  1780. 

Dear  GenL 

The  present  state  of  my  health  is  such  that  I  am 
constrained  by  a  necessity  that  by  no  means  corres¬ 
ponds  with  inclination  to  beg  leave  to  resign  the 
command  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  in  the  army,  and 
you  may  be  assured  Sir,  that  this  application  does 
not  arise  from  any  disgust  to  the  Service,  but  orig¬ 
inates  entirely  from  my  ill  state  of  health,  and  it 
gives  me  a  most  sensible  pain  to  find  myself  reduced 
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to  so  disagreeable  a  necessity  when  honor  is  to  be 

reaped  in  the  field  of  Danger. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  greatest 
respect  Your  honors  Most  Obed  &  most 
hum  Servt 

Jno  Nixon  B  G 

The  Honble  Major  Genl  Howe.” 

He  received  an  honorable  discharge  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  twelfth.  A  receipt  is  on  record  for  nine  horses,  eight 
days,  and  for  1,800  lbs.  of  hay,  four  bushels  of  oats  and 
six  and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat  “for  family  use,”  in¬ 
dicating  that  his  wife  may  have  been  with  him  and  that 
comfortable  provision  with  escort  was  made  for  their 
journey  homeward. 

Within  two  weeks  after  his  departure,  in  the  very 
vicinity  of  his  activities,  Major  Andre  was  under  arrest 
and  Benedict  Arnold’s  treason  was  known.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  Martial  which  condemned  Andre 
were  Nixon’s  associates,  and  junior  in  rank,  and  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  had  he  remained  he  would 
have  served  on  this  Court. 

Upon  his  return  to  Framingham,  General  Nixon 
lived  for  some  time  at  the  Gleason  tavern  as  a  highly 
respected  citizen.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
old  Middlesex  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  organized  under 
charter  from  Paul  Revere.  In  1803,  however,  he  moved 
to  Middlebury,  Vermont,  where  he  lived  to  an  old  age 
in  the  retirement,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  of  a  farmer’s 
life.  The  record  shows  that  he  was  given  a  pension  of 
$150  per  year  for  gun  shot  wound  received  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  this  was  paid  to  him  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  at  Burlington. 
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Temple  states  that,  “By  those  who  remember  him 
General  Nixon  is  described  as  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
quiet  and  affable,  but  firm  and  decided  in  his  convic¬ 
tions,  fond  of  the  society  of  the  young,  never  happier 
than  when  recounting  to  his  grandchildren  the  stories 
of  his  campaigns  and  the  lessons  of  life  taught  by  his 
varied  experience.” 

I  have  found  this  anecdote  in  the  “Memoirs  of  El- 
kanah  Watson.” 

“In  approaching  Middlebury  we  noticed  an  old 
man  carrying  a  long  staff  and  driving  a  cow,  whose 
exact  attitude,  firm  step  and  venerable  appearance, 
attracted  our  observation,  though  so  humbly  em¬ 
ployed.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  same  per¬ 
son  came  into  a  house  where  I  had  called,  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  the 
gallant  Gen.  Nixon  of  the  Revolutionary.  He  is  80 
years  old.  He  told  me  that  he  commenced  his  mili¬ 
tary  career  at  the  age  of  17  —  that  he  commanded 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill  a  regiment  of  his 
neighbors’  boys  (as  he  called  them)  and,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  lost  two-thirds  of  his  best  blood  in  that 
conflict.  He  was  an  efficient  and  most  intelligent 
General  Officer  during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
conspicuous  in  many  trying  events  and  especially 
in  the  various  battles  in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga.” 

There  is  a  Trumbull  picture  in  the  Capitol  rotunda 
at  Washington  “The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne.”  I  have 
a  copy  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Yale  College, 
with  an  official  reading.  Burgoyne  and  Gates  are  the 
central  figures,  the  sword  of  surrender  is  tendered,  but 
Gates  suggests  a  conference  in  the  nearby  tent.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  the  American  officers  are  Rufus  Putnam, 
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John  Greaton,  both  Nixon’s  colonels,  John  Glover, 
William  Prescott,  and  John  Brooks,  all  junior  officers 
to  Nixon,  but  Brigadier  John  Nixon,  who  blocked  the 
approach  of  Burgoyne,  and  who  led  the  attack  in  the 
fog  of  the  early  morning  at  Saratoga,  is  missing.  The 
apparent  explanation  is  the  retirement  of  Nixon’s  later 
life  compared  with  the  activity  of  the  younger  men  and 
the  improbability  of  any  picture  of  likeness  coming  to 
the  artist’s  knowledge.  But  the  omission,  none  the  less, 
is  disappointing. 

John  Nixon  died  in  Vermont  in  1815,  eighty-eight 
years  old,  and  is  probably  buried  in  the  lot  of  his  son 
John  Nixon,  Jr.,  in  a  country  graveyard  in  Weybridge. 
It  was  my  privilege  in  July,  1929,  with  Raymond  J. 
Callahan  and  Ernest  A.  Hales  of  this  Society,  to  visit 
Middlebury  and  check  various  traces  of  Nixon’s  life 
there,  and  to  visit  this  place  of  his  supposed  burial. 


A  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society 
in  Framingham,  October  17,  1927,  the  150th  aniversary 
of  Burgoyne’s  surrender.  Our  committee  had  learned 
that  General  Leonard  Wood,  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Nixon, 
and  an  interesting  correspondence  resulted,  which  I  will 
summarize  as  follows. 

We  invited  General  Wood  to  come  as  our  guest  of 
honor,  to  tell  us  of  family  traditions  and  to  visit  the  site 
of  the  John  Nixon  home  on  the  Sudbury  side  of  Nob- 
scot.  He  replied  stating  that  John  Nixon  was  his  great- 
great-grandfather  and  that  he  was  interested  in  the  in- 
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vitation  but  unfortunately  was  due  to  leave  for  the 
Philippines  in  September.  I  then  wrote  urging  him  to 
come  at  an  earlier  date,  and  he  replied  if  he  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Framingham  he  certainly  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  see  what  is  left  of  the 
old  landmarks  of  the  Nixon  homestead  and  to  talk 
things  over  with  us.  He  added  that  he  had  heard  much 
of  John  Nixon  when  he  was  a  boy  from  his  mother, 
Sally  Nixon.  This  letter  was  dated  August  3,  1927.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  he  was  brought  to  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston  and  died  there  August 
seventh.  His  letter  must  have  been  among  the  very  last 
to  be  signed  by  him. 

I  have  found  a  broadside  ballad  in  the  library  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  written  by  Lydia 
Learned,  “schoolmistress,  a  voluminous  writer  in  prose 
and  verse,  much  of  which  was  printed.”  (I  quote  from 
Temple.)  It  is  a  quaint  and  expressive  tribute  “To  a 
Worthy  Officer.”  It  was  written  in  1778  when  Nixon 
was  in  Framingham  on  a  furlough,  and  although  no 
name  is  given,  undoubtedly  is  in  his  honor.  It  is  a  fit¬ 
ting  conclusion  of  this  sketch  of  John  Nixon. 


A  Letter  to  A  worthy  Officer  of  the  American  Army 

Your  Honor,  Sir,  is  call’d  to  lead  forth  those, 

Who  are  engag’d  to  go  against  our  Foes; 

I  hope  you  go,  not  in  your  Strength  or  Pow’r, 

But  in  his  Name,  whose  Name  is  a  strong  Tow’r. 

I  hope  you’re  aiming  at  our  just  Defence, 

More  than  obtaining  a  great  Recompence; 

I  hope  God’s  Glory  is  your  highest  Aim, 

And  the  best  good  of  these  that  fear  his  Name. 
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The  pow’rful  Aid  of  Heav’n  may  you  obtain, 
While  in  the  important  Service  you  remain; 
May  all  your  Army  now  live  in  God’s  Fear, 

And  for  their  Safety  may  his  Pow’r  appear. 

O  may  God’s  Blessing  be  on  all  who  are 
Now  under  your  most  kind  religious  Care; 

May  God  preserve  you  from  your  Enemies, 

And  may  you  prosper  in  your  Enterprize. 

If  Enemies  you  face,  in  Woods  or  Field 
May  you  cause  them  to  fall,  to  flee  or  yield; 

If  you  engage  with  Foes  on  Land  or  Seas, 

May  you  destroy,  or  conquer  them  with  Ease. 

God  grant  you  may  gain  Vict’ry  over  those, 

That  are  your  Earthly  and  your  Ghostly  Foes; 

I  wish  the  War  may  in  a  short  Time  cease, 

And  you  return  Home  to  your  Friends  in  Peace. 

Sir,  if  your  Lot  be  order’d  otherways, 

And  Wars  continue  yet  for  many  Days; 

And  if  our  Sins  displease  our  Maker  so, 

That  he  will  not  forth  with  our  Armies  go, 

If  you  should  fall  into  your  Enemies  Hand, 

And  Captive  go  into  a  foreign  Land; 

If  you  among  your  Foes  should  be  confin’d, 

To  God’s  just  Will,  Sir,  may  you  be  resign’d. 

I  hope  you  may  find  Favour  in  the  Eyes, 

Of  them  that  are  our  common  Enemies; 

May  Heaven  grant  you  ev’ry  needful  Grace, 
And  soon  return  you  to  your  native  Place. 

But  if  in  Wars  it  be  your  Lot  to  die, 

And  pass  from  Time  into  Eternity; 
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When  you  your  Warlike  Weapons  lay  aside, 

May  you  through  Him  who  for  his  People  dy’d, 

A  glorious  never  fading  Crown  obtain, 

When  you  shall  leave  this  World  of  Sin  and  Pain; 
When  you  your  Body  leave  to  sleep  in  Dust, 
Having  in  your  Redeemer  put  your  Trust. 

May  your  departing  never  dying  Ghost, 

Be  guarded  safely  to  the  Heav’nly  Host; 

Where  Wars  and  Fightings  will  forever  cease, 
Where  Captain  of  the  Host  is  Prince  of  Peace. 

Kind  Sir,  do  not  despise  my  Letter, 

Because  I  could  indite  no  better; 

From  your  unfeigned  Friend  it  came, 

And  so  I  write  my  worthless  Name. 

Lydia  Learned. 

Framingham.  March  17,  1778. 


Closely  associated  with  this  record  of  John  Nixon 
is  that  of  his  nine  years  younger  brother  Thomas;  John 
was  Colonel  of  a  regiment  at  Bunker  Hill,  Thomas  was 
Lt.  Col.;  John  was  Brigadier  General  with  Washington 
in  the  Manhattan  campaign,  Thomas  was  one  of  his 
Colonels;  John  was  Brigadier  General  with  Schuyler 
and  Gates  at  Saratoga,  Thomas  was  a  Colonel.  The 
manuscript  orderly  books  kept  by  Thomas  in  the  years 
1778-79-80  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Society,  and 
I  have  examined  them  with  some  care. 
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Sabine  has  given  a  resume  of  these  books,  as  follows: 

“They  are  six  in  number,  contain  several  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  and  embrace  a  record  of  events  in 
camp,  from  June,  1777,  to  November,  1780.  I  find 
that  he  was  stationed  at  Peekskill,  Kingsborough 
and  Stillwater  in  the  course  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  year;  and  at  Farmington,  Fishkill,  Peekskill, 
Wright’s  Mill,  Fredericksborough,  the  Highlands, 
Fort  Constitution,  Pine’s  Bridge  and  Soldier’s  For¬ 
tune  during  subsequent  periods  of  the  war.  His 
regiment  was  variously  designated.  In  1778  and  the 
next  year  it  was  called  the  “Fifth  Battalion  from 
the  Massachusetts  State;”  at  a  former  time  the 
official  return  is  of  the  “Regiment  of  Foot,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Nixon,  Esq.,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Liberty.”  Again  the  return  is  of  the 
“Regiment  of  Foot  in  the  Continental  service  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  still  again, 
the  “Regiment  of  Foot  from  the  Massachusetts 
State,”  the  “Regiment  of  Foot  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  in  defence  of  the  United  States”;  and  the 
“Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment.”  These  variations 
in  the  name  of  the  same  corps  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  defective  military  organization. 

These  Orderly  Books  afford  evidence  also  that 
Nixon’s  command  was  often  much  reduced.  Thus, 
Jan.  6,  1777,  the  total  number  in  camp  was  262,  of 
whom  only  83  were  fit  for  duty;  and  Aug.  8,  the 
total  was  361,  of  whom  less  than  half  were  returned 
as  able  and  effective.  So,  too,  with  a  nominal  force 
of  419  on  the  2d  of  October  the  next  year,  there 
were  but  274  fit  for  duty;  and  again  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  in  camp,  May  17,  1779,  was  only  287.” 
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Thomas  Nixon  returned  to  Framingham  after  his 
service  but  moved  to  Southborough  in  1784.  He  was 
drowned  in  1800  on  a  passage  from  Boston  to  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

His  son  Thomas,  thirteen  years  old,  was  a  lifer,  April 
19,  1775,  enlisted  for  three  years  in  1777,  and  again  for 
three  years  in  1782,  then  a  Captain  of  Militia,  and  Se¬ 
lectman.  His  grandson  was  Warren,  the  surveyor,  who 
has  left  as  a  real  work  of  art  the  beautiful  map  of  Fram¬ 
ingham  of  1832,  “from  actual  surveys  taken  by  Jonas 
Clayes  and  Warren  Nixon”  but  “Drawn  by  Warren 
Nixon.” 

And  the  granddaughter  of  Warren  Nixon  is  our 
Marcella  Davis,  efficient  for  many  years  as  the  curator  of 
our  Society. 


Let  me  now  turn  to  another  personal  record,  that  of 
Jonathan  Maynard,  in  whose  honor  we  have  named  a 
street  and  a  school  in  Framingham.  He  was  among  the 
youngest  of  our  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  his  service 
was  made  famous  by  a  most  unusual  captivity.  Here  is 
the  story  as  told  by  Temple. 

“Jonathan  Maynard  of  this  town,  then  a  student 
in  Harvard  College,  enlisted  in  the  eight  months’ 
service  April  24,  1775,  in  Captain  Thomas  Drury’s 
company.  June  17,  he  was  with  his  company  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  next  year  he  went  with 
the  army  to  New  York,  and  was  in  the  campaigns 
of  ’76  and  ’77  on  the  North  River,  and  in  the  bat- 
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ties  of  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  In  1778,  he  was  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  one  of  the  companies  in  Col.  Ichabod 
Alden’s  7th  Mass,  regiment,  Gen.  J.  Nixon’s  brig¬ 
ade.  While  Alden’s  regiment  was  stationed  at  or 
near  West  Point,  viz.  May  30,  1778,  Lieut.  Maynard 
with  a  small  party  went  out  on  a  foraging  excursion 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camp,  when 
they  were  set  upon  by  a  scouting  band  of  Indians, 
and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  taken  prisoners.  They 
were  conducted  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  away 
from  the  American  lines,  when  a  halt  was  made, 
and  all  but  the  lieutenant  were  tomahawked  and 
scalped.  As  he  wore  a  sword  he  was  considered  a 
greater  prize,  and  was  conducted  to  the  camp  of 
Brant  their  chieftain.  The  precise  locality  of  this 
chief’s  camp  at  this  date  has  not  been  ascertained. 

After  a  brief  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  burn 
the  captive.  The  fagots  were  collected,  and  he  was 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  fire  was  ready  to  be  kindled. 
Though  a  stranger  to  all  in  the  group,  and  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  chief  was  a  Free  Mason, 
as  his  last  hope,  Lieut.  Maynard  gave  the  Master 
Mason’s  sign  of  distress.  This  sign  was  recognized 
by  Brant,  who  was  standing  by;  and  he  ordered  the 
execution  to  be  postponed.  Maynard  was  put  under 
guard;  and  in  due  time,  with  other  prisoners,  was 
sent  to  Quebec.  He  was  held  in  captivity  here  till 
Dec.  26,  1780,  when  he  was  exchanged. 

Lieut.  Maynard  rejoined  his  company  at  West 
Point  Jan.  4,  1781.  His  old  colonel,  Alden,  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Cherry  Valley  Nov. 
11,  1778,  and  the  regiment  was  in  command  of  Col. 
John  Brooks.  Maynard  received  his  lieutenant’s  pay 
of  £8  per  month  for  the  full  time  of  his  captivity. 
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A  few  weeks  after  his  return,  i.e.  June  25,  1781,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  his  company  (his 
commission  is  dated  Feb.  22),  and  continued  in  the 
service  at  various  points  on  the  North  River,  and  as 
recruiting  officer,  till  Nov.  19,  1782,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  and  received  an  honorable  discharge.” 

I  have  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  the  diary  of  William  McKendry,  a 
lieutenant  in  Nixon’s  brigade,  with  interesting  records 
relating  to  Lieutenant  Maynard.  This  diary  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1886  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  had  been  no 
reference  to  it  in  any  former  account  of  Maynard’s 
captivity. 

(May  30,  1778) 

“Ditto  30th  Saturday  Capt.  Partrick  and  Liet. 
Maynard  with  a  No  of  Troops  from  Colo  Aldens 
Regt  Attacked  a  No  of  Indians  Commandd  By  one 
Brant  at  Covers  Kill  59  miles  S.  West  from  Albany 
12  O’clock  A.M.  with  Capt  Partrick  1  Liet  1  Serjr 
1  Drum  1  Fife  29  Soldiers  —  6  Militia  was  Killd 
One  Capt  15  Continental  —  2  Militia  —  3 
Wounded  —  Liet  Maynard  and  3  more  were 
taken.” 

(June  3,  1778) 

“Ditto  3d  Capt.  Partrick  and  ye  men  Killed  with 
him  were  Buried  By  ye  Militia.” 

(June  6,  1778) 

“Ditto  6th  Capt  Partrick’s  Cloathing  were  sold 
at  Vendue  in  Albany  Amt  £  64..15..0:  £  Money 
Liet.  Maynard  sold  Ditto.” 
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The  sale  at  auction  of  such  money  as  Maynard  had  left 
in  camp  with  the  clothes  of  the  persons  actually  killed 
shows  that  captivity  by  the  Indians  at  a  time  of  such 
bitter  hatred  was  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  death. 

The  credibility  of  this  story  is  enhanced  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  Brant  found  in  Winsor’s  Narrative  and 
Critical  History.  “As  a  youth  he  had  been  placed  in  the 
school  for  instruction  of  Indians  which  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  afterward  President  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  he  was  a  man  of  good  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  enough  of  his  life  had  been  spent  among  the  whites 
to  make  him  feel  at  ease  in  European  costume;  he  had 
served  Guy  Johnson,  a  prominent  loyalist,  as  private 
secretary,  and  had  traveled  with  him  to  Montreal  and 
to  England  where  he  was  received  with  consideration, 
and  possibly  presented  to  the  King.”  His  picture,  said 
to  be  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  reproduced  by 
Winsor,  together  with  his  autograph. 

There  is  an  interesting  reference  in  Temple  to  Mat¬ 
thew  Bridge  the  second  minister  in  our  town  record, 
whose  pastorate  extended  from  February  19,  1745-46  to 
September  2,  1775.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  volunteered  his  services  as  chaplain  to  the  American 
army  at  Cambridge  and  was  with  Washington  in  the 
early  days  of  his  command.  Ebenezer  Eaton,  who  knew 
him  well,  described  his  appearance  as  dignified  and  im¬ 
posing  and  adds,  as  stated  by  Temple,  “He  was  more 
than  six  feet  high,  his  hair  very  black  which  he  wore 
in  curls  over  the  cape  of  his  coat,  his  eyes  black,  his 
figure  erect  and  bony  resembling  that  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  by  whose  side  he  had  seen  him  stand  when  the 
army  was  stationed  at  Cambridge.”  While  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  he  incurred  an  epidemic  disease  and 
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died  shortly  after  his  return  home  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  ministry. 


The  legislative  progress  in  these  years  of  change  is  a 
part  of  our  Revolutionary  record.  I  have  referred  to 
the  Provincial  Congress,  the  hold-over  government  of 
1774-75.  The  term  “General  Court”  was  again  used 
July  19,  1775,  under  instructions  from  the  Continental 
Congress.  A  council  was  organized  which  ignored  the 
royal  Governor  and  Lt.  Governor,  the  majority  of  the 
Council  to  have  the  executive  power.  And  then  came 
the  question  of  a  new  Constitution,  and  finally  a  form 
of  Constitution  was  prepared  by  the  General  Court, 
presented  to  the  voters  and  rejected  in  February,  1778, 
the  prime  reason  for  rejection  being  the  absence  of  the 
bill  of  rights.  But  immediately  following,  the  General 
Court  called  a  Constitutional  Convention  which  met 
first  at  Cambridge,  September  1,  1779,  and  then  ad¬ 
journed  to  Boston,  January  3,  1780,  and  held  sessions 
from  day  to  day  until  a  draft  was  approved  March  sec¬ 
ond  and  submitted  to  the  voters  for  adoption.  This 
begins  with  the  preamble  and  the  bill  of  rights,  than 
which  there  is  no  clearer  statement  in  existence  and 
finally  by  a  decisive  vote  the  early  colony  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  later  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  became 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  under  our  present 
Constitution,  and  on  October  25,  1780,  was  held  the 
first  election. 

The  delegates  from  Framingham  in  the  Constitu- 
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tional  Convention  were  the  Honorable  Josiah  Stone  and 
Benjamin  Edwards,  Esquire. 

Josiah  Stone  had  given  distinguished  service  in  the 
Provincial  Congress,  as  already  stated,  and  was  the  logi¬ 
cal  delegate  from  Framingham.  His  record  is  summed 
up  as  follows  in  Temple’s  Genealogical  Register: 

Selectman;  town  treasurer;  town  clerk;  repre¬ 
sentative;  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  1775- 
6;  state  senator  and  counsellor;  held,  also,  several 
military  commissions;  justice  of  peace  and  special 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  was  admitted 
to  the  church  October  25,  1761.  He  was  suddenly 
killed  April  12,  1785,  in  his  saw  mill  at  the  Falls 
by  falling  from  the  carriage  of  the  mill  while  plac¬ 
ing  a  log. 

A  son  Josiah,  Jr.,  a  Selectman,  was  known  as  Major 
and  owned  the  mills  at  Saxonville,  Micah  Stone  of  the 
next  generation  was  a  merchant  and  President  of  the 
Framingham  Bank,  remembered  for  legacies  to  the  First 
Parish  and  the  Framingham  Academy. 

Benjamin  Edwards,  the  other  delegate,  had  the  title 
of  Captain.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Temple  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  town  meeting  to 
instruct  the  Representative  elect  “that  you  do  not  act 
nor  consent  to  any  act  that  can  possibly  be  construed 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  for  altering  the  government  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay.’’  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  in  1775  and  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  in  1777  and  again  on  the  committee 
in  1780  to  raise  the  twenty-one  men  called  for  by  draft. 
His  home  was  on  the  old  James  Mellen  homestead  on 
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Winter  Street  near  the  present  Dorr  estate.  There  are 
no  descendants  now  in  Framingham. 


The  final  chapter  of  this  “Era  of  the  Revolution” 
was  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  On  May 
25,  1787,  delegates  from  seven  states  met  in  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia  with  Washington  as  President  and 
after  earnest  study  and  debate  framed  a  constitution 
which  was  signed  September  seventeenth  and  referred 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  states  for  ratification  to  be¬ 
come  operative  when  ratified  by  nine  states.  There  was 
jealousy  between  the  larger  and  smaller  states,  and  the 
period  of  hesitation  carried  along  from  month  to  month. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  were  the  first 
to  adopt  it  then  followed  Georgia  and  Connecticut. 
Then  came  the  issue  in  Massachusetts  with  Virginia  a 
keen  observer.  Madison  wrote  to  Washington  that  if  the 
Constitution  should  be  rejected  in  Massachusetts,  it 
would  be  rejected  also  in  Virginia,  but  were  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  decide  favorably  Virginia  would  follow. 

By  singular  coincidence  while  I  have  been  reading 
about  this  matter,  I  have  received  from  our  friend  Dr. 
Enos  H.  Bigelow,  the  printed  record  of  the  “Debates 
and  Proceedings  in  the  Convention  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  held  in  the  year  1788,  and 
which  finally  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.”  It  was  a  large  convention,  some  360  delegates. 
John  Hancock  was  chosen  President.  The  delegate  from 
Framingham  was  Captain  Lawson  Buckminster.  Sessions 
were  held  from  day  to  day  from  January  ninth  to  Feb- 
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ruary  sixth.  Then  a  yea  and  nay  vote  was  taken  whether 
or  not  the  Convention  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  should  assent  to  and 
ratify  the  said  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  187  answered  “yea”  and  168  “nay,”  a 
majority  by  the  narrow  margin  of  19  votes.  Lawson 
Buckminster  from  Framingham  voted  “yea,”  while  the 
delegates  from  Natick,  East  Sudbury  (now  Wayland), 
Holliston,  Westborough,  Marlborough,  Northborough, 
Grafton,  Milford,  Bedford,  Billerica,  Watertown,  Med¬ 
way  and  Acton  all  voted  “nay.”  The  only  other  “yea” 
from  the  nearby  Middlesex  towns  was  from  Hon.  Joseph 
Hosmer  of  Concord.  Sabine  in  his  interesting  account 
of  this  Convention,  calls  the  issue  a  “momentous  ques¬ 
tion”  and  says  that  Framingham,  by  vote  of  her  dele¬ 
gate,  was  one  of  ten  towns  in  which  a  change  of  vote 
would  have  recorded  Massachusetts  as  refusing  ratifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  Buckminster’s  vote  in 
agreement  with  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  Samuel 
Adams,  Christopher  Gore,  General  William  Heath, 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Fisher  Ames,  Rufus  King, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  Francis  Dana,  Theodore  Sedgwick 
and  other  leaders  of  public  opinion  of  this  time. 

The  Buckminster  name  is  the  most  prominent  name 
in  the  early  history  of  Framingham,  now  commemorated 
by  “Buckminster  Square”  the  site  selected  for  the  Fram¬ 
ingham  Minute  Man.  The  record  of  Colonel  Joseph’s 
father,  and  Major  Lawson’s  son,  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy.  The  father  built  his  home  on  the  curving  cor¬ 
ner  where  Maple  Street  turns  from  Main  Street,  the 
house  later  occupied  by  Col.  William  S.  Hastings  and 
Orre  Parker,  now  moved  and  occupied  by  Filmore  H. 
Masterman.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  commissioned  Colonel  in  1739.  He  served  as 
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town  clerk  thirty-one  years,  Selectman  twenty-eight 
years  and  representative  nineteen  years.  He  was  on 
hand,  eighty  years  old,  when  John  Adams  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  stopped  at  the  tavern  kept  by  his  son  Thomas  to 
show  them  the  Knox  cannon  in  January  1776.  Lawson, 
the  son,  followed  his  father  as  town  clerk  for  twenty-four 
years.  Thus  for  fifty-five  years  our  town  records,  as  pre¬ 
served  in  our  town  vaults,  are  the  work  of  a  Buckmin¬ 
ster  —  father  and  son.  Lawson  was  also  Selectman.  He 
built  the  Moses  Ellis  house,  now  the  headquarters  of 
Little  Trees  Farm,  in  1768  where  he  kept  a  public  house. 
His  great  service,  as  so  clearly  described  by  Sabine,  was 
in  the  Convention  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Referring  again  to  this  Convention,  I  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  debates  as  I  have  read  the  record. 
They  reflect  study,  wisdom  and  patriotism,  not  of  the 
few  but  of  the  many,  the  cross  section  of  citizenship. 
The  ratification  was  received  with  great  joy,  manifested 
by  a  grand  procession  moving  from  Faneuil  Hall 
through  the  streets  of  Boston,  a  prominent  feature  of 
which  was  The  Ship  Federal  Constitution  on  runners, 
drawn  by  thirteen  horses,  manned  with  a  full  crew  of 
officers,  seamen  and  marines,  with  full  colors  flying, 
followed  by  captains  of  vessels,  eighty-five  seamen, 
dressed  in  ribbons,  and  about  250  of  the  principal  mer¬ 
chants  in  town. 

And  listen  to  these  stanzas,  the  first,  middle  and  last 
of  a  song  “The  Raising,”  descriptive  of  the  building 
of  our  Federal  Government,  “A  Song  for  Federal  Me¬ 
chanics.” 
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I. 

Come  muster,  my  lads,  your  mechanical  tools, 

Your  saws  and  your  axes,  your  hammers  and  rules; 

Bring  your  mallets  and  planes,  your  level  and  line, 

And  plenty  of  pins  of  American  pine; 

For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be — 
A  government  firm,  and  our  citizens  free. 


VI. 

Up!  up  with  the  Rafters — each  frame  is  a  State! 

How  nobly  they  raise!  their  span,  too,  how  great! 

From  the  north  to  the  south,  o’er  the  whole  they  extend, 
And  rests  on  the  walls,  while  the  walls  they  defend. 

For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be — 
Combined  in  strength,  yet  as  citizens  free. 

•  •  •  •  • 

IX. 

Huzza!  my  brave  boys,  our  work  is  complete. 

The  world  shall  admire  Columbia’s  fair  seat; 

Its  strength  against  tempests  and  time  shall  be  proof, 

And  thousands  shall  come  to  dwell  under  our  roof. 

Whilst  we  drain  the  deep  bowl,  our  toast  still  shall 
be — 

Our  government  firm,  and  our  citizens  free. 

This  song  is  printed  in  the  record  of  the  Convention, 
but  without  the  name  of  the  author.  I  wish  we  knew 
who  wrote  it.  It  is  evidently  copied  from  the  “Centinel” 
of  February  13,  1788. 
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I  now  conclude  my  review  of  our  Framingham  active 
helpers  in  the  so-called  “Period  of  the  Revolution,”  with 
a  personal  tribute  to  Edward  Channing,  in  whose  course 
at  Harvard  I  won  honors,  and  who  in  later  years  was  a 
personal  friend.  The  last  chapter  of  Volume  III  of  his 
great  six  volume  “History  of  the  United  States”  is  en¬ 
titled,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  “At  the  End  of  the 
Era,”  and  here  is  his  closing  paragraph,  a  comprehensive 
and  beautiful  climax.  Let  me  read  it  as  a  summary  in 
part  of  his  life  long  study  of  American  History. 

“In  the  thirty  years  that  have  just  been  passed  in  re¬ 
view,  the  American  people  had  seceded  from  the  mother 
country,  established  republican  forms  of  government 
within  their  thirteen  states  and  had  gone  far  in  the 
readjustment  of  economic  life  to  their  new  conditions. 
They  had  devised  a  colonial  system  that  harmonized 
with  their  political  principles  and  was  to  succeed  in 
the  coming  century  beyond  that  of  any  other  colonizing 
country  of  the  earth.  They  had  adopted  a  form  of  fed¬ 
eral  government  that  was  new  to  the  world,  republican 
in  essence  and  imperial  in  power.  These  were  large 
achievements  for  a  single  generation.  No  wonder  that 
they  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  coming  years. 
Announcing  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia,  the  ‘Pennsylvania  Packet’  on 
July  14,  1788,  thus  advertised  the  establishment  of  the 
new  union: 


SHIP  NEWS-EXTRA 

‘Arrived  safe  in  port,  the  ship  ‘Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion’,  Perpetual  Union,  commander.  In  her  came 
passengers  Flourishing  Commerce,  Public  Faith, 
Confidence,  Justice.’  ” 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

(Written  as  of  June,  1930,  the  Massachusetts 
Tercentenary  Anniversary.) 


TT  he  century  has  become  a  common  measuring  stick 
for  comparison  of  national  and  local  events,  and  it  is 
interesting  at  this  time  to  use  it  with  reference  to  our 
own  Framingham.  What  was  happening  here  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago?  Who  were  the  town  officers  and  leaders 
in  business  and  social  and  religious  life?  What  were  the 
topics  of  interest?  How  were  they  studied  and  what  have 
been  the  results? 

By  way  of  general  visualization  of  that  period  we 
have  first  of  all  the  comprehensive  map  made  from 
actual  surveys  in  the  years  1830  and  1931  and  published 
in  1832  by  Jonas  Clayes  and  Warren  Nixon.  It  bears  the 
memorandum:  “Framingham,  Mass,  is  situated  twenty- 
one  miles  West  of  Boston  on  the  turnpike  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Worcester.  It  contained  in  1830  2313  inhab¬ 
itants.  It  has  a  territory  of  18,976  acres  of  which  537 
are  covered  with  water  and  324  are  used  for  roads.  It 
contains  330  dwelling  houses.”  This  map  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  skill  and  art  of  the  surveyor,  the  drafts¬ 
man  and  the  lithographer.  It  will  compare  most  favor¬ 
ably,  I  think,  with  any  similar  work  of  that  time. 

Colonel  Jonas  Clayes,  the  senior  surveyor,  built  and 
occupied  the  brick  house  on  the  Worcester  Turnpike 
west  of  the  old  Josiah  H.  Temple  homestead.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Peter  Clayes  who  came  here  in  1693 
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with  his  wife  Sarah  as  refugees  from  the  witchcraft  per¬ 
secution  of  Salem,  the  wife  escaping  from  imprisonment 
after  condemnation  to  death.  Jonas  became  a  prominent 
citizen,  serving  in  important  town  positions  and  in  the 
State  militia.  He  was  the  father  of  Addison  Cloyes  and 
Joseph  C.  Cloyes  of  whom  many  of  us  today  have  pleas¬ 
ant  personal  recollections. 

The  younger  surveyor  by  whom  this  map  was  “drawn” 
was  Warren  Nixon,  grandson  of  Colonel  Thomas  Nixon 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  grandfather  of  our 
curator,  Miss  Marcella  Davis.  At  one  of  our  recent  meet¬ 
ings  we  saw  many  examples  of  his  draftsmanship  and 
scholarship.  His  name  is  preserved  in  Nixon  Road,  on 
which  he  had  his  home. 

This  map  is  the  best  portrayal  we  have  of  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  our  town,  giving  in  graphic  illustration  the 
hills  and  water  courses.  There  is  on  it  interesting  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  direction  of  travel.  The  two  turnpikes  so 
marked  are  the  “Worcester  Turnpike”  which  is  now 
becoming  the  superhighway  of  1932  and  the  “Central 
Turnpike”  now  known  as  Waverly  Street.  All  of  the 
roads  leading  into  the  town  from  the  North,  West  and 
South  are  marked  “Road  from  Sudbury,”  “Road  from 
Marlborough,”  “Road  from  Southborough  and  Marl¬ 
borough,”  “Great  Road  from  Southborough,”  our  pres¬ 
ent  Pleasant  Street,  “Road  from  Westborough,”  “Road 
from  Holliston.”  The  roads,  however,  leading  to  the 
East  are  marked,  “Road  to  East  Sudbury,”  now  Way- 
land,  “Great  Road  to  East  Sudbury”  the  old  Connecticut 
Path  passing  the  Mansion  Inn,  “New  Road  to  Newton” 
now  Cochituate  Street.  According  to  these  surveyors 
Framingham  was  the  magnet  of  the  community  life  to 
the  West,  but  itself  felt  the  pull  of  the  big  city  to  the 
East. 
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The  map  further  is  evidence  of  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  town  life  within  its  own  borders.  It  was  just  before 
the  day  of  the  railroad.  No  railroad  appears  on  it.  The 
turnpikes  suggest  the  lines  of  stage  coaches  passing  East 
and  West.  In  the  different  villages  and  hamlets  are  the 
taverns,  stores  and  blacksmith  shops  indispensable  for 
independent  village  life.  The  tavern  at  the  Centre  is 
marked  “Samuel  Warren’s”,  “Turner’s  Tavern”  is  near 
the  East  Sudbury  line  in  Saxonville.  “J.  J.  Clark’s 
Tavern”  is  on  the  site  of  the  Old  South  Framingham 
Hotel. 

The  industries  of  the  period  appear  on  this  map  as 
follows:  the  “factories”  at  Saxonville  with  two  boarding 
houses;  the  “cotton  factory”  and  “boarding  house”  on 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Cochituate;  a  “carpet  factory”  on 
this  same  outlet;  “tanneries”  are  marked  at  Warren’s 
Corner  near  the  Main  Street  bridge  and  on  the  Sax- 
onville-Sudbury  road,  and  on  the  So.  Framingham  Sax¬ 
onville  Road  now  Concord  Street;  “Brown’s  Mills” 
near  the  Fenwick  Street  bridge;  “saw  mill  and  lathe” 
on  Mill  Street;  “machine  shop”  on  Stony  Brook  on 
Salem  End  Road;  “old  grist  mill”  on  the  upper  Baiting 
Brook  near  the  E.  F.  Bowditch  house;  “blacksmith 
shops”  are  marked  in  the  corner  of  Central  Square  and 
the  Worcester  Turnpike,  at  the  junction  of  Hollis  and 
Irving  Streets,  South  Framingham,  and  near  the  Haven 
house,  now  Miss  Foster’s,  on  Grove  Street;  “shoe 
makers”  and  “cabinet  shop”  on  Central  Street  between 
Framingham  Centre  and  Saxonville. 

Several  of  the  well-traveled  streets  of  today  do  not 
appear.  Only  the  middle  section  of  Union  Avenue  is 
shown,  the  way  from  the  Centre  Village  to  the  South 
End  being  by  Walnut  Street  and  Lincoln  Street.  Grove 
Street  from  the  common  to  Miss  Foster’s  is  of  a  later 
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date.  Mill  Street  is  missing,  and  there  is  no  Prospect 
Street,  and  the  section  of  Central  Street  from  Gordon’s 
Bridge  to  Indian  Head  Road  does  not  appear.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Hollis  Street  is  not  indicated,  the  traveled  way  to 
Holliston  being  by  the  old  road  around  the  western  end 
of  Waushakum  Pond. 

The  “town  house’’  is  located  between  Plymouth 
Church  and  Dr.  Thurber’s  house.  This  is  the  “old  town 
house.”  The  new  town  hall  now  leased  to  the  Village 
Improvement  Association  and  known  as  the  village  hall 
was  built  in  1833  and  the  old  “town  house”  was  sold  to 
Hollis  Hastings  and  moved  to  Hastingsville  and  used 
as  a  carriage  factory.  It  has  disappeared  but  the  cellar 
hole  can  be  seen  to  be  compared  with  our  present  muni¬ 
cipal  bulding  as  typical  of  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  century. 


TOWN  MEETING  OF  1832 

The  town  meeting  of  1832,  therefore,  was  one  of  the 
last  town  meetings  to  be  held  in  this  old  town  house. 
The  warrant  for  the  meeting  was  signed  by  Moses 
Edgell,  Nathan  Stone,  Warren  Nixon,  Elias  Temple 
and  Winsor  Moulton,  selectmen,  and  warns  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  town  to  assemble  in  town  meeting  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  on  Monday  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  1832.  Let  us  enter  and  greet  the  officers  and 
citizens  thus  assembled  in  town  meeting.  The  warrant 
contains  nineteen  articles,  the  first  calling  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Moderator,  and  Josiah  Adams  is  elected  to  that 
position. 
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Since  1808  he  has  been  the  “squire”  of  the  village. 
He  was  a  native  of  Acton,  but  was  the  son  of  a  Framing¬ 
ham  mother,  Abigail  Stone,  the  daughter  of  Honorable 
Josiah  Stone,  a  Selectman,  Town  Treasurer,  Town 
Clerk,  Representative,  Delegate  to  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  of  1775-6,  State  Senator  and  Counsellor  and  a 
Special  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  One  can 
imagine  the  gratification  of  the  mother  in  giving  her 
father’s  honored  name  to  her  infant  son.  The  father  of 
Josiah  Adams  was  Moses  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  who  had  lived  a  while  in  Framingham,  but  had 
become  the  long  time  minister  of  the  church  in  Acton. 
Josiah  Adams  is  referred  to  in  Temple’s  history  as  “a 
man  of  infinite  humor  and  an  able  lawyer.”  He  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bar  of  Middlesex  County  and 
gave  special  service  as  County  Commissioner  of  which 
evidence  can  be  seen  today  by  referring  to  the  early 
records  in  the  probate  office.  He  also  served  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Council.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  autobiography 
of  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  as  a  “waggish  attorney”  and 
we  have  two  anecdotes  in  that  book  of  his  wit. 

The  father  of  Senator  Hoar  was  Samuel  Hoar,  the 
squire  of  Concord,  and  we  are  told  that  in  some  meeting 
with  Squire  Adams  the  two  fell  into  a  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  who,  probably  because  of  Unitarianism, 
was  not  held  in  as  high  esteem  by  the  Framingham 
Adams,  in  spite  of  the  name,  as  he  was  by  Mr.  Hoar. 
The  latter  stated  that  he  felt  very  sure  that  “John 
Quincy  Adams  means  to  be  a  Christian.”  Whereupon 
Josiah  interrupts,  probably  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
with  the  unexpected  question,  “When?”  We  are  also 
told  in  this  same  autobiography  of  a  meeting  of  Chief 
Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  and  the  attorneys  of  the  county. 
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probably  at  the  tavern  in  Concord,  when  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  were  telling  stories,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  contributed  toward  the  entertainment  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  finding  of  grains  of  wheat  in  the  wrappings 
of  a  mummy  in  Egypt,  and  added  that  “these  grains  of 
wheat  were  planted  and  produced  a  very  good  crop.” 
Mr.  Adams  interrupted  with  apparent  gravity,  “Of 
what.  Your  Honor,  mummies?”  And  then  the  Chief 
Justice  turned  very  gravely  and  replied,  “No  Mr.  Adams, 
of  wheat.”  This  story  illustrates  the  humor  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  utter  lack  of  humor  of  the  famous  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr.  Adams  has  left  three  publications  which  will  be 
found  in  our  public  libraries,  first  the  genealogy  of  the 
Haven  family  and  second  his  historical  address  at  the 
Centennial  anniversary  of  Acton  in  1835,  and  a  later 
letter  to  Lemuel  Shattuck,  historian  of  Concord,  re¬ 
viewing  the  latter’s  account  of  the  Concord  fight.  Mr. 
Adams  claimed  for  the  Acton  Minutemen  particular 
credit  for  their  part  in  the  events  of  April  19,  1775, 
that  the  men  of  Concord  were  without  leaders  and  that 
nothing  was  done  until  the  Acton  men  arrived,  that 
they  volunteered  to  lead  the  attack  and  their  men,  Cap¬ 
tain  Isaac  Davis  and  Private  Hosmer  were  the  first  to 
fall.  His  address  and  his  letter  to  Shattuck  are  among 
the  controversial  authorities  of  that  time  a  controversy 
which  was  well  summarized  by  someone’s  reference  to 
the  “Battle  of  Lexington  fought  at  Concord,  by  Acton 
men.” 

In  his  address  he  says,  “the  soil  of  Acton  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  congenial  to  the  growth  of  lawyers, 
but  two,  David  Perham  and  Samuel  Jones,  have  ever 
been  planted  here.  They  languished  a  few  years  and 
were  transplanted  to  different  soils.”  A  recent  canvass 
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by  the  Council  of  the  Middlesex  Bar  Association  devel¬ 
oped  the  fact  that  today  there  is  no  lawyer  living  or 
practicing  in  the  town  of  Acton.  This,  then,  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  Moderator. 

Under  the  second  article  the  town  officers  are  elected 
including  some  that  seem  very  unusual  today,  and 
among  them  we  find  Hog-reeves,  Fish-reeves,  Tything- 
men  and  Cullers  of  Hoops  and  Staves.  The  appropria¬ 
tions  are  interesting  by  way  of  contrast  with  present 
appropriations,  for  example,  for  the  support  of  poor 
$100,  for  Town  creditors  $950,  compensation  for  the 
Collector  $50,  repair  of  highways  $800,  support  of 
schools  $1100,  and  for  fire  wood  and  lights  for  the  Se¬ 
lectmen’s  rooms  $10,  in  all  $3160.  The  action  under 
article  18  suggests  a  debate.  This  article  is  as  follows, 
“To  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  chosen  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last  relative  to  the  method  of  repairing  the  high¬ 
ways.”  This  committee  consisted  of  Josiah  Adams, 
Luther  Haven  and  Benjamin  Wheeler,  three  of  the  most 
sterling  citizens  of  the  town.  In  spite  of  the  standing  of 
this  committee,  however,  the  town  voted  to  reject  their 
report.  I  wish  we  had  a  copy  of  the  report.  Possibly  some 
of  the  mooted  questions  of  today  relative  to  work  on  the 
highways  were  in  issue  then  as  well  as  now. 

There  are  two  other  matters  of  interest  in  this  town 
warrant.  There  is  a  report  from  a  committee  consisting 
of  Abner  Wheeler,  Thomas  Hastings  and  Nathaniel  S. 
Bennett,  as  to  the  cost  of  a  stone  arch  bridge  with  sluice¬ 
ways  of  different  widths,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  report 
the  total  cost  of  the  bridge  is  placed  at  $150.  Another 
committee  consisting  of  Moses  Edgell,  Elias  Temple, 
Nathaniel  S.  Bennett  and  Phinehas  Rice  submit  a 
carefully  prepared  report  advising  the  purchase  of  a 
poor  farm  as  the  most  economical  way  of  caring  for  the 
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town’s  poor,  and  the  recommendations  of  this  report  are 
carried  into  effect  at  a  later  meeting. 


Before  we  leave  the  town  meeting,  let  us  become 
more  acquainted  with  the  town  officers. 

Moses  Edgell  is  the  senior  selectman.  His  name  is 
associated  with  every  local  cause  of  his  generation.  His 
grandfather,  Captain  Simon,  was  a  soldier  with  John 
Nixon  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  led  the  Fram¬ 
ingham  minutemen  to  Concord  on  April  19,  1775,  serv¬ 
ing  later  at  Cambridge,  Ticonderoga,  and  in  the  Rhode 
Island  campaign.  His  father,  Aaron  Pike,  a  native  and 
life  long  resident,  had  added  local  meaning  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  name.  As  a  young  man  Moses  had  served  in  the 
militia  through  all  the  grades  from  private  to  colonel. 
In  1832  he  was  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  forty  years  old. 
He  had  been  a  Selectman  since  1825  and  continued 
through  1835,  and  served  again  in  1840.  He  was  Town 
Treasurer  from  1825  to  1855.  He  was  Representative 
in  the  General  Court  from  1835  to  1830  and  again  in 
1841,  1844  and  1852.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Framingham  Bank  in  1833  and  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  old  Framingham  Savings  Bank  serving  from 
1846  to  1871.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  Library  in  1834  and  the  Framingham  Library  a 
few  years  later,  and  in  1851  of  the  Reading  club,  these 
early  efforts  resulting  in  1855  in  the  establishment  of 
our  Framingham  Town  Library.  He  died  February  8, 
1875,  aged  82  years.  The  residue  of  his  estate,  some 
$47,000  was  bequeathed  to  the  town  as  the  “Edgell 
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Library  Fund.”  A  specific  fund  of  $10,000  was  also  be¬ 
queathed  for  the  building  of  the  beautiful  Edgell  Mem¬ 
orial  Chapel  in  our  cemetery.  His  direct  line  is  now 
extinct  in  Framingham. 

The  next  name  on  the  warrant  as  Selectman  is  that  of 
Nathan  Stone,  a  family  of  much  prominence  in  the 
early  history  of  Framingham.  He  was  Selectman  from 

1830  to  1834.  His  grandfather,  Joseph,  had  owned  the 
southern  part  of  Indian  Head  Hill,  probably  on  both 
sides  of  Prospect  street  and  had  built  the  oldest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house  recently  the  home  of  Mr.  Clarence 
L.  Butler.  He  also  had  been  a  Selectman  a  century 
earlier  in  1732,  1742,  1743  and  1755.  I  shall  refer  to  him 
later. 

The  third  Selectman  is  Warren  Nixon,  the  surveyor 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  He  was  Selectman 
through  the  decade  1830  to  1840  and  Representative 
in  1849. 

Elias  Temple  is  next  on  the  list,  a  Selectman  in  1830, 

1831  and  1832  and  Town  Clerk  from  1832  to  1856  and 
Representative  in  1834.  He  was  one  of  four  brothers, 
sons  of  Josiah  Temple  of  Cambridge.  The  father  “or¬ 
ganized  the  Boston  Post  Office.”  One  of  these  sons, 
Thomas,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office  of  Boston.  The 
older  brothers  all  became  prominent  in  Framingham. 
John  frequently  referred  to  as  “Captain  John”  and 
“Deacon  John  Temple,”  was  father  of  our  historian. 
Reverend  Josiah  H.  Temple,  and  grandfather  of  John 
H.  Temple  of  our  own  times.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Framingham  Artillery  Company  organ¬ 
ized  in  1799,  and  later  became  the  captain  and  served 
as  such  in  the  war  with  England  in  1814.  He  had  a 
leading  position  in  the  parish  in  1828  and  1829,  acting 
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as  senior  member  of  a  committee  to  choose  a  colleague 
with  Dr.  Kellogg. 

Elias  Temple  (the  next  brother),  our  Selectman  in 
1832,  was  known  to  a  generation  of  school  children.  For 
thirty  years  he  had  taught  in  the  district  schools.  He  is 
referred  to  as  “one  of  our  boys  educated  at  the  Framing¬ 
ham  Academy,”  who  taught  school  in  the  winter  months 
to  obtain  means  for  their  own  college  expenses,  al¬ 
though  his  name  is  not  among  the  college  graduates. 
He  was  born  in  1785  and  probably  began  teaching  be¬ 
fore  1805,  and  if  so,  his  thirty  years  would,  it  is  likely, 
cover  the  period  prior  to  his  election  as  Town  Clerk, 
say  from  1802  to  1832. 

It  was  within  this  period,  1825,  when  the  town  voted, 
upon  recommendation  of  Josiah  Adams,  William  Buck- 
minister,  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Rufus  Brewer  and  Dr. 
Simon  Whitney,  Committee  “to  prefer  teachers  quali¬ 
fied  to  instruct  youth  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Writ¬ 
ing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography  and 
Good  Behavior,  instead  of  teachers  instructed  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages.”  Elias  seems  to  have  been 
continued  as  a  teacher  from  which  it  would  seem  clear 
that  he  was  not  asked  to  teach  the  apparently  incon¬ 
sistent  subjects,  Latin,  Greek  and  Good  Behavior.  There 
is  this  record  of  Elias  Temple  that  in  1801  he  walked 
to  Boston  to  mail  a  letter  to  Moses  M.  Fiske  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  “which  required  haste.”  The  recipient 
of  this  letter  graduated  in  1802  and  married  Mary  Tem¬ 
ple,  sister  of  Elias,  in  1803.  Was  this  letter  “which  re¬ 
quired  haste”  one  of  a  series  of  love  letters,  and,  if  so, 
think  of  the  loyalty  of  the  younger  brother,  some  sixteen 
years  old,  who  made  this  long  tramp  as  a  willing  Cupid. 
His  line  is  represented  in  Framingham  today  by  his 
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grandson,  Charles  R.  Horne  and  by  Mrs.  George  Mar¬ 
lowe,  daughter  of  the  late  Frederick  B.  Horne. 

The  youngest  of  the  Temple  brothers  was  William 
P.,  a  farmer  who  tilled  the  fields  and  harvested  the  crops 
of  the  farm  now  converted  into  the  golf  links  of  the 
Framingham  Country  Club.  In  the  memoirs  of  Rev. 
Peter  Parker,  M.D.,  prepared  by  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Yale  University  and  published  with  funds  under 
Dr.  Parker’s  will,  there  is  this  beautiful  reference  to 
William  P.  Temple,  a  nearby  neighbor  in  Framingham. 
“The  person  who  would  speak  encouragingly  to  me, 
notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  was  my  best  and  most 
intimate  friend,  William  P.” 


A  STROLL  ABOUT  THE  COMMON 

And  now  having  attended  the  town  meeting  let  us 
stroll  about  the  Common,  as  it  was  in  1832  and  1833. 
Leaving  the  Town  House  we  pass  the  two  meeting 
houses  shown  on  this  map,  as  “Trinn  Meeting  H,”  and 
“Unitarian  Meeting  House,”  the  latter  at  the  oval  end 
of  the  area  marked  “Common.”  Nearby  is  the  home 
of  Artemas  B.  Muzzey,  the  Unitarian  minister  from 
1830  to  1833  apparently  on  the  location  of  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Esty.  There  is  no  Grove  street 
and  the  next  building  is  the  original  brick  school  house, 
the  Framingham  Academy,  the  present  stone  building 
not  then  having  been  erected.  Nearby  is  the  house 
marked  “Mrs.  Gordon,”  this  being  the  home  of  the  Pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  Academy  and  of  some  of  the  out-of-town 
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students,  kept  then  as  the  Academy  Boarding  House 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Carlyle  Gordon  who  had  come  from 
Charlestown  to  enter  her  two  sons,  George  H.  and 
Robert  in  the  academy.  This  boarding  house  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Jonathan  Maynard  school.  Next 
is  the  house  marked  “E.  Wheeler,”  this  being  the  home 
of  Captain  Eliphalet  Wheeler,  one  of  the  three  Wheeler 
brothers,  natives  of  Lincoln,  who  were  among  the  leaders 
of  the  village  life  of  their  time.  They  came  from  a  sturdy 
family  of  ten  children,  one  of  who,  Lucy,  married 
Joseph  Merriam  of  Concord,  my  grandparents.  Elipha¬ 
let  was  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  the  Saxonville 
Mills  and  for  a  time  the  superintendent.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  deputy  sheriff,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many 
years.  Miss  Abby  G.  Wheeler,  now  living  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  is  his  granddaughter.  There  is  no  other  building 
indicated  along  this  side  of  the  Common. 

Returning  to  the  Town  House  we  pass  the  house 
marked  “O.  Boynton,”  the  home  of  Otis  Boynton,  now 
occupied  by  Charles  H.  Thurber.  He  was  a  bookbinder 
coming  from  Rowley  in  1832  and  building  his  home  on 
what  was  then  known  as  the  “Old  Town  House  Cor¬ 
ner.”  His  neighbor,  toward  Central  square,  is  Doctor 
Simon  H.  Whitney,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college  in 
the  class  of  1818  and  of  the  early  medical  class  in  1822. 
He  came  at  once  to  Framingham  where,  in  the  language 
of  Temple’s  History,  “he  spent  his  days.”  It  is  also  stated 
that  “he  attained  eminence  in  his  profession;  was  genial 
in  his  manners,  and  true  in  his  friendships:  trusted  and 
honored  as  a  citizen.”  His  service  here  as  a  physician  ex¬ 
tended  to  his  death  in  1861,  nearly  forty  years.  His 
house  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Arthur  K.  Stone,  although 
moved  from  its  former  location. 

There  is  no  Auburn  street.  This  space  apparently 
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being  occupied  by  “School  House  No.  1.”  This  school 
house  is  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  Framingham  Com¬ 
mon  in  1808,  and  had,  therefore,  been  the  school  house 
for  this  district  for  many  years.  On  the  next  lot  is  the 
home  of  “J.  Ballard  2nd.”  a  carriage  trimmer  and  har¬ 
ness  maker  who  came  to  Framingham  in  1811  and  built 
the  house  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Bean.  He 
was  the  father  of  Addison  Ballard,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
a  professor  of  Lafayette  College,  East  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  remembered  by  many  of  us  as  one  of  our  guests  at  the 
Bi-Centennial  in  1900. 

Next  we  have  the  home  marked  “B.  and  I.  S. 
Wheeler,”  father  and  son,  known  popularly  as  Major 
Benjamin  and  Sumner  Wheeler.  They  were  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  village,  maintaining  a  large  country  store 
shown  in  the  picture  of  1808  with  the  sign  “Benj 
Wheeler.”  The  father  is  referred  to  in  Temple’s  His¬ 
tory  as  “the  leading  merchant  in  Center  Village  for 
many  years  who  by  his  foresight  and  business  capacity, 
and  honorable  dealings  secured  a  competence.”  Major 
Wheeler  we  are  told  “was  affable  and  dignified;  in  the 
best  sense,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  His  memory 
is  cherished  by  many  who  in  their  earlier  years  found  in 
him  a  safe  counsellor  and  a  sympathizing  friend.” 

The  nearby  neighbor  of  the  Wheelers  is  Nathan  Stone 
who  occupied  the  house  approximately  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Framingham  Center  Post  Office.  This  house 
is  shown  in  the  picture  of  1808.  Mr.  Stone  was  a  Select¬ 
man  in  1833  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  Mr.  Tem¬ 
ple  acknowledges  that  he  is  much  indebted  to  his 
retentive  memory  for  facts  in  his  history  from  the  period 
of  1800  to  1830.  His  son  Edward,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  1835,  who  must  have  spent  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  in  Framingham,  became  the  Unitarian 
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minister  at  Norridgewock,  Maine.  He  is  referred  to  as 
an  ‘‘enthusiastic  geologist”  and  died  in  Framingham  in 
1876.  Nathan  Stone  became  one  of  the  venerable  men 
of  the  village.  He  died  in  1875  at  the  age  of  96  years. 
We  are  told  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exposure 
incident  to  attending  the  centennial  of  the  Concord 
Fight  he  might  have  rounded  out  a  full  century  of  life. 
We  have  an  interesting  picture  enlarged  from  a  tintype 
which  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Hundred 
Years  Record  of  the  Framingham  Bank. 

At  the  corner  of  Edgell  street,  as  we  know  it  now,  and 
the  Turnpike,  is  the  house  marked  “A.  and  L.  Kings¬ 
bury.”  This  is  the  home  of  Asa  and  Lawson  Kingsbury, 
who  built  later  the  house  on  the  Turnpike  now  the 
parish  home  of  Saint  Bridget’s  church.  Lawson  Kings¬ 
bury,  the  son,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
later  a  cadet  at  West  Point  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
and  still  later  a  lawyer,  having  his  office  at  this  time 
at  his  home.  Mr.  Temple  states  that  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  retentive  memory  and  genealogical  knowledge. 

Across  the  square  on  the  corner  of  the  street,  where 
in  my  boyhood  was  the  Adam  Hemenway  house,  and 
where  Mr.  Brooks  now  lives,  is  the  blacksmith  shop  of 
Peter  Coolidge  and  his  home  nearby.  This  name  is  still 
preserved  in  this  location  by  a  descendant,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Coolidge.  Peter  Coolidge  was  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Power,  who  is  remembered  by  many  South 
Framingham  people  for  her  years  of  kindliness  and 
courtesy  in  her  home,  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  John  T. 
Butterworth.  Miss  Susan  M.  Hastings  who  lived  for 
many  years  in  her  home  on  Franklin  Street  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Peter  Coolidge. 
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PROMINENT  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  SQUARE 

The  prominent  buildings  in  the  square  are  the 
Wheeler  store  already  referred  to,  and  the  “Old  Tavern” 
known  in  later  days  as  the  Central  House.  This  hotel 
was  built  by  John  Houghton  in  1796  and  was  later  sold 
to  Abner  Wheeler,  the  third  Wheeler  brother,  and  was 
conducted  by  him  as  a  Tavern  until  1811.  In  the  picture 
of  the  Common  in  1808  it  was  Abner  Wheeler,  landlord, 
who  is  standing  in  the  doorway.  On  the  map  of  1832  this 
is  marked  “S.  Warren’s  Tavern”  apparently  then  main¬ 
tained  by  Samuel  Warren  who  was  one  of  the  Select¬ 
men  in  1833.  In  that  year,  however,  the  control  passed 
to  Roswell  P.  Angier  who  was  the  landlord  from  1833 
to  1836.  It  was  in  “Angiers  Tavern”  where  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  resulting  in  the  organization  in  1833,  of 
the  Framingham  Bank. 

Next  to  the  hotel  is  the  building  referred  to  in  Tem¬ 
ple’s  History  as  the  “Red  Building”  standing  where  the 
Travis  Block  now  stands  and  on  this  map  marked  “Til¬ 
ton  and  Wheeler  Store.”  Homer  Tilton,  the  senior 
partner,  is  described  as  a  merchant.  His  name  is  also 
associated  with  Warren,  apparently  the  Samuel  Warren 
to  whom  I  have  referred. 

We  have  now  perambulated  the  Common.  But  it  was 
not  the  Common  as  now  laid  out.  As  shown  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Framingham  in  1841  chief  highway  travel  seems 
to  have  been  over  the  outer  border  of  the  parish  and 
along  the  line  close  to  the  dwelling  houses,  the  interior 
oval  being  a  matter  of  later  development. 

Let  us  now  accept  the  invitation  of  the  genial  Dr. 
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Whitney  to  take  a  seat  in  his  chaise  and  visit  a  more 
distant  part  of  the  town.  Driving  along  Pleasant  Street 
we  pass  on  the  right  the  shop  of  James  Fenno,  a  watch 
maker,  a  house  marked  “B.  Cloyse”  and  the  office  of 
William  Buckminster.  He  is  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  original  families  of  Danforth  Farms.  He  had  entered 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1809  but  did  not  graduate.  It  is 
said  that  this  class  had  “a  row  about  Commons”  in  1807. 
Whether  or  not  he  had  any  part  in  this  row  and  if  so 
whether  it  was  the  cause  of  his  failure  to  graduate,  our 
historian  does  not  state.  Later  he  had  studied  law  with 
Judge  Ward  of  Boston  and  was  admitted  to  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Bar  in  1811  and  had  practiced  in  Vassalboro  for  a 
time.  He  returned  to  Framingham  in  1822.  In  addition 
to  his  professional  work  he  became  a  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  which  later,  in  1841, 
became  the  Massachusetts  Plowman.  He  was  the  leader 
in  forming  the  Middlesex  South  Agricultural  society 
and  was  its  first  president. 

Passing  along  Pleasant  Street  we  come  to  the  home 
of  Levi  Eaton,  later  the  Oliver  Dean,  George  Phipps 
and  George  P.  Metcalf  home,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hemenway.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Eaton  in  1817. 
On  the  left,  close  to  the  Baptist  Meeting  House  is  the 
home  of  William  Buckminster  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  This  later  became  the  home  of  Charles  Upham 
and  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Gilliam.  Next  on  the  right 
are  two  houses  marked  “O.  Winter,”  a  house  painter 
who  built  several  houses  on  Pleasant  Street.  One  of 
these  houses  apparently  is  the  home  of  Dr.  Bigelow.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  a  house  marked  “H. 
Tilton.”  This  is  Homer  Tilton,  the  merchant,  and  the 
house  is  that  occupied  now  by  Mrs.  Walter  Adams.  Next 
on  the  right  we  come  to  the  home  of  Jonathan  Maynard, 
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then  the  patriarch  of  the  village.  He  had  served  the 
town  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Selectman,  Town  Clerk, 
Representative,  Senator  and  was  the  first  Postmaster. 
He  is  listed  in  the  Harvard  Quinquennial  as  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1775.  He  had  received  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1781.  He  had  a  most  unusual  revolu¬ 
tionary  record,  having  been  captured  by  the  Indians  in 
1778  and  having  escaped  burning  at  the  stake  by  the 
intervention  of  Joseph  Brant,  the  Mohawk  Chief,  who 
had  recognized  the  masonic  sign  of  distress.  In  1832  and 
1833  we  can  picture  him  living  in  retirement  in  his 
home,  his  memory  probably  dwelling  on  friendships 
and  labor  of  earlier  years,  somewhat  as  the  more  recent 
occupant,  our  beloved  vice  president,  Frederick  Horne, 
passed  his  later  days. 

Proceeding  along  this  “Great  Road”  as  it  is  named 
on  this  map,  we  pass  two  houses  on  the  right;  one 
marked  “L.  Buckminster”  and  the  other  “L.  Buckmin¬ 
ster  Jr.”  These  are  Lawson,  the  brother  and  Lawson  the 
father  of  the  William  Buckminster  already  referred  to. 
One  of  these  houses,  probably  the  more  westerly,  and 
the  one  marked  “L.  Buckminster  Jr.”  was  later  known 
as  the  Newell  place,  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alice  Smith. 

This  is  the  summit  of  the  rise,  and  we  now  pass  down 
the  hill  and  come  to  the  Town  “Pound,”  an  institution 
found  in  nearly  every  town  at  the  time,  giving  evidence 
of  the  stray  cattle  wont  to  graze  at  large  and  trespass 
into  neighboring  pastures.  There  is  no  Mill  street. 
Next  on  the  right  is  the  house  marked  “L.  Buck¬ 
minster  Junior’s  Old  House.”  This  later  became  the 
Moses  Ellis  home  and  is  now  the  site  of  the  Little  Tree 
Farms. 

Then  we  proceed  along  this  road,  crossing  Baiting 
Brook,  passing  the  house  marked  “D.  Hemenway,”  one 
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of  the  old  houses  of  the  town,  then  the  house  marked 
“E.  Freeman,”  the  home  of  Ebenezer  Freeman,  where 
possibly  we  can  see  a  little  boy  some  six  or  seven  years 
old  who  later  became  known  throughout  this  vicinity  as 
James  O.  Freeman,  teacher  of  the  violin,  still  affection¬ 
ately  remembered  by  many.  Over  to  the  left  and  off  the 
road  is  the  house  marked  “E.  Clayes,”  later  the  home  of 
Samuel  B.  Bird  and  now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairfield  Goodale.  Here  was  the  home  of  Elijah  Cloyes 
and  of  his  father  James,  “a  Minuteman  of  1775.”  Then 
on  the  right  are  the  homes  of  “J.  Johnson,”  “J.  Morse,” 
and  “P.  Johnson,”  this  latter  being  Patten  Johnson 
the  great  grandfather  of  Miss  Hattie  M.  Daniels,  and 
then  the  District  School  House  No.  6.  Off  to  the  right 
are  the  homes  of  “C.  Capen”  and  “E.  M.  Capen,”  a 
family  name  associated  for  many  years  with  this  section. 
Next  on  the  road  is  the  house  marked  “L.  Manson,”  the 
home  of  Loring  Manson,  a  shoemaker  whose  family 
circle  consisted  of  nine  daughters  and  two  sons.  The 
youngest  child,  Franklin,  became  a  leading  citizen  of 
South  Framingham.  I  think  we  have  in  our  collection  a 
group  picture  of  eight  or  nine  sisters  with  their  brother 
Franklin. 

Then  having  gone  over  the  town  line  into  Southboro 
to  attend  the  Doctors  more  distant  patients  we  return 
by  the  Turnpike.  Off  to  the  right  are  two  houses  marked 
“J.  Rugg”  and  “J.  Rugg,  Jr.,”  and  here  the  Doctor 
points  out  a  spreading  elm  tree  then  more  than  60  years 
old,  planted,  we  are  told,  in  1774  by  the  third  Jonathan 
Rugg.  Then  by  a  straight  course  almost  due  east  we 
drive  back  to  the  village  past  the  house  marked  “J.  Tem¬ 
ple,”  the  home  of  Deacon  John  Temple  and  of  his  son 
the  Historian  Josiah  H.  Temple,  then,  as  now,  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  well  sweep.  We  proceed  then  in  a  straight 
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line  through  the  low  land  marked  on  this  map  as  wooded 
and  now  covered  by  the  Metropolitan  Basin,  and  enter 
the  village  passing  near  the  homes  of  Rufus  Brewer, 
now  the  so-called  “1812  house,”  the  home  of  “Josiah 
Adams,”  now  the  Dr.  Baldwin  house,  the  home  of  Dex¬ 
ter  Esty,  now  the  Harry  C.  Rice  house.  All  these  men 
have  been  active  in  the  recent  organization  of  the  Fram¬ 
ingham  Bank.  As  we  pass  Church  Green  the  Doctor 
tells  of  the  enterprise  of  Rev.  Charles  Train,  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  his  people  in  building  the  new  Baptist  Meeting 
House  with  its  beautiful  spire,  then  as  now  the  object 
of  local  pride. 


ALONG  MAIN  STREET  AT  THE  CENTRE 

And  now  thanking  Dr.  Whitney  for  his  courtesy  in 
affording  us  the  pleasure  of  this  beautiful  drive,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  along  Main  street  passing  on  the  left  the  home  of 
Peter  Coolidge  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  “Flagg’s 
Tavern”  so  marked  on  the  right,  the  new  “Universalist 
Meeting  House”  on  the  left,  later  Saint  Bridget’s  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  a  house  on  the  left  marked  “W.  Moulton,” 
the  home,  I  think,  of  William  Moulton,  of  Windsor 
the  Selectman,  and  come  to  Buckminster  square  as  we 
now  know  it.  Here,  on  what  was  later  known  as  Colonel 
William  S.  Hastings,  then  the  Orre  Parker  corner,  is 
the  home  formerly  of  Colonel  Joseph  Buckminster,  the 
son  of  the  original  Framingham  Joseph,  the  lessee  of 
Thomas  Danforth  and  who  first  developed  the  Brinley, 
Wheeler,  Bowditch,  Millwood  Farm  area.  The  son, 
Colonel  Joseph  was  a  leading  citizen  from  early  man¬ 
hood  to  his  death  in  1780.  Across  the  way  is  another 
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house  marked  “D.  Buckminster.”  Here  Thomas  Buck¬ 
minster,  the  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  had  established  his 
“Noted  Tavern”  where  General  Gage’s  spies,  Captain 
Brown  and  Ensign  D’Berniser  had  found  entertain¬ 
ment  on  their  way  to  and  from  Worcester  in  February, 
1775,  and  here  John  Adams  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  stopped  on  their  way 
to  the  “great  council  fires”  in  1776  and  after  dinner 
were  taken  by  Colonel  Buckminster  to  see  the  great 
Artillery  Train,  brought  from  Ticonderoga  by  Henry 
Knox  and  stopped  in  Framingham  by  order  of  General 
Washington.  The  name  Buckminster  is  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  map  of  1832  and  as  we  recall  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  this  family  from  the  very  beginning  until  the 
death  of  William  Buckminster  in  1865,  we  appreciate 
the  propriety  of  preserving  this  name  as  that  of  this 
Public  Square. 

There  is  no  Union  Avenue  leading  to  the  South;  and 
we  pass  along  by  the  Church  Hill  Burial  ground  and  by 
the  homes  of  Dexter  and  Adam  Hemenway,  over  the 
River  and  past  the  Warren  settlement,  marked  by  sev¬ 
eral  houses  and  a  Tannery.  Here  is  a  store,  later  moved, 
I  think,  to  Buckminster  Square,  and  conducted  many 
years  by  Edwin  Warren.  The  most  prominent  house  is 
the  Old  Mansion  as  now  known,  the  early  home  of  the 
Odiorne  family  represented  later  by  a  daughter  Susan 
who  married  (1)  Henry  F.  Shepherd  and  (2)  Thomas 
F.  Power,  a  family  of  social  and  musical  prominence. 
There  is  also  a  house  on  the  farther  corner  of  Main  and 
Walnut  streets  marked  “Bullard  House,”  the  home  of 
Eli  Bullard,  the  lawyer  of  the  earlier  generation  who 
had  died  in  1824.  This,  so  I  am  told,  was  later  moved 
to  the  south  on  Walnut  Street  and  is  now  standing  be¬ 
ing  occupied  as  a  double  house.  Going  toward  the 
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Turnpike  we  come  to  the  home  of  Dr.  John  B.  Kit- 
tredge.  He  is  the  older  physician  and  came  here  in 
1791.  He  is  represented  in  the  picture  of  the  “Common 
in  1808“  on  horseback  riding  through  the  Village  square 
toward  home  from  a  professional  call.  In  his  prime,  so 
Dr.  Enos  H.  Bigelow  has  told  me,  he  kept  seven  saddle 
horses  ready  for  use.  His  home  place  with  comfortable 
mansion  house  and  stable  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Albert 
Smith.  He  had  married  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  minister  Dr.  David  Kellogg.  They  could  look 
across  the  valley  to  the  father’s  home  on  Kellogg  street, 
but  our  map  shows  no  short  cut  across  where  we  now 
have  Prospect  street.  I  have  heard,  however,  of  what 
has  been  a  nearly  bridle  path  called  “Tiffany  Lane” 
which  may  have  made  this  short  cut  possible  for  the 
physician  and  his  wife. 

In  1803  a  son  of  Dr.  Kittredge,  was  practising  with 
him,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1828,  who  died 
in  1837.  We  can  imagine,  as  we  arrive  at  the  Kittredge 
house  they  are  leaving  for  a  distant  call,  and  a  third 
horse  is  found  so  that  we  can  go  with  them.  As  we  turn 
out  of  the  yard  the  older  doctor  greets  pleasantly  Mr. 
Abner  Wheeler,  his  neighbor  across  the  street  on  the 
place  recently  the  home  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Clarence  L. 
Butler,  now  the  “Abner  Wheeler  House.”  We  are  told 
in  Temple’s  History  that  Abner,  the  third  Wheeler 
brother,  “was  an  enterprising  man  of  much  public 
spirit.”  His  son,  Abner  B.  Wheeler  at  this  time  had 
recently  graduated  from  Harvard  and  was  studying 
medicine,  receiving  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1834.  Young 
Kittredge  and  young  Wheeler  must  have  had  something 
in  interest,  at  least  in  vacation  periods,  when  one  was 
home  from  Amherst  and  the  other  from  Harvard. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  answer  the  doctor’s  calls.  Starting 
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on  a  trot  we  are  soon  cantering  along  the  Turnpike.  On 
our  way  we  pass  the  house  marked  “Widow  Sanger,”  the 
home  of  Nabby  the  widow  of  Joseph  who  died  in  1830, 
ancestors  of  the  family  still  living  here. 


TRIP  THROUGH  HASTINGSVILLE 

Near  the  Sanger  house  is  the  house  marked  “A  Ben¬ 
son,”  the  home  of  Abel  Benson,  a  mulatto,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  pensioner  who  died  in  1843,  the  son  of  William, 
a  slave  owned  by  William  Collins  of  Southborough,  and 
a  white  mother,  and  the  grandson  of  Nero,  a  slave  owned 
by  John  Swift  the  first  minister  of  Framingham.  Here 
is  an  interesting  record  of  three  generations  of  a  colored 
family  in  Framingham  of  considerable  merit  and  no¬ 
tice.  Then  leaving  the  Turnpike  we  pass  through  Has- 
tingsville,  the  busy  cross  roads  where  Thomas  Hastings 
and  his  sons  soon  establish  a  thriving  wheelwright, 
wagon  and  carriage  business.  And  then  past  the  Rice 
houses  on  the  hillside  past  School  House  No.  10  along 
the  Old  Connecticut  Path.  And  down  the  hill  to  the 
factory  with  its  boarding  house  on  Cochituate  Brook, 
and  then  on  over  the  plains  past  the  old  Angier  house, 
possibly  the  home  of  Gen.  John  Nixon  and  his  wife 
Hanna  following  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  Turner’s 
Tavern  near  the  Town  line. 

Here  we  make  a  short  stop  and  then  turn  back  to 
the  busy  village  at  “The  Falls.”  Major  Josiah  Stone,  the 
mill  owner,  greets  us  as  we  stop  to  inquire  for  his  health 
and  the  village  news.  His  son,  Micah,  is  at  home,  a  man 
of  equal  enterprise  as  the  father  active  at  this  time  in 
organizing  the  new  Bank,  and  already  interested  in  the 
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Academy  and  the  Parish  later  generously  remembered 
in  his  will.  Then  we  ride  on  toward  the  North  past 
other  homes  of  the  Stones,  and  turn  West  on  the  East 
Sudbury-Nobscot  road,  now  Potter  street.  Here  we  ride 
through  the  woods  past  houses  marked  with  the  familiar 
names,  Underwood,  Potter,  Belcher,  Cutting,  Winch, 
Brackett,  on  to  Edmunds  road  and  by  the  homes  of 
Widow  Hemenway,  Widow  Hallowell,  Widow  Ed¬ 
munds,  Widow  M.  Trowbridge  and  Widow  A.  Trow¬ 
bridge.  Pausing  to  rest  our  horses,  the  older  doctor  tells 
of  the  illness  or  the  accident  which  has  left  these  women 
desolate  to  live  in  this  remote  settlement,  remembered, 
however,  by  kind  neighbors  and  by  watchful  physicians. 

As  we  pass  Brackett’s  corner  now  Nobscot  square,  we 
stop  and  the  doctor  points  to  the  North  and  speaks  of 
the  Greenwood  place  off  the  road  to  the  left,  referring 
to  the  then  antimasonic  excitement  and  the  interest  of 
Jonathan  Greenwood  in  matters  concerning  the  his¬ 
toric  Middlesex  lodge,  telling  of  occasions  when  he  as 
master  has  taken  the  Paul  Revere  charter  for  safety  to 
be  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  District  school  “No.  7”  and  nearby  two  houses 
marked  “T.  Nixon”  and  “W.  Nixon,”  marking  the 
ancestral  homes  of  the  Thomas  Nixon  family.  Thomas 
the  Colonel  with  long  revolutionary  service,  Thomas 
of  the  next  generation  the  fifer  at  Bunker  Hill,  Captain 
of  militia.  Selectman,  and  Warren  the  grandson,  teacher, 
Selectman  and  the  surveyor  whose  “drawing”  remains 
to  this  day  as  the  basis  of  our  talk  this  evening.  In  their 
honor  this  street  is  Nixon  Street  to  this  day.  Now  we 
return  to  town  by  Grove  Street  as  we  call  it  now  but 
only  as  far  as  the  red  house  of  Miss  Foster. 

There  is  no  road  leading  through  the  low  land  to  the 
South.  Turning  east  we  pass  the  home  of  Luther  Belk- 
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nap,  then  the  representative  of  the  town  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  who  also  served  as  selectman,  town  clerk  and  now 
and  then  as  moderator  of  town  meetings.  He  is  a  sterling 
citizen.  His  father  was  Captain  Jeremiah  Belknap  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  who  also  lived  here  the 
owner  of  Peter  Salem,  the  slave  who  by  enlisting  with 
his  master’s  permission,  gained  freedom,  and  served 
with  conspicuous  valor  from  Bunker  Hill  through  the 
Revolutionary  war.  This  Belknap  home  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Dr.  Joseph  Merriam.  Then  we  pass  on  the 
left  the  homes  of  “I.  Gaines,”  now  the  Bennett  place 
and  “Luther  Horne,”  now  the  home  of  Edw.  E.  Clark. 
Then  we  turn  to  the  south  passing  the  home  of  Moses 
Edgell  and  ride  slowly  between  the  Meeting  houses 
along  the  Common  to  the  Turnpike  and  then  to  the 
Kittredge  home  where  we  bid  these  worthy  doctors 
farewell. 


SOUTHWESTERN  SECTION  OF  TOWN 

Stopping  at  the  Angier  Tavern  for  the  night  after 
our  strenuous  ride  we  are  ready  in  the  morning  to 
trudge  back  through  the  village  to  visit  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  town.  We  pass  the  house  of  Amasa  Ken¬ 
dall,  the  grandfather  of  Wallace,  Frank  A.,  Albert  and 
Frederic  M.  Kendall,  and  then  across  Baiting  Brook 
to  Winter  Street,  and  over  the  river  to  the  home  of  the 
third  physician  then  in  Framingham,  Doctor  Timothy 
Merriam.  On  the  way  we  pass  a  house  marked  “N. 
Fiske,”  the  home  of  “Nat,”  so  named  in  Temple’s  Gene- 
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alogical  Notes,  a  Colonel  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  son 
of  John  Fiske.  Both  father  and  son  were  identified  with 
this  area  called  “Mellins  Neck.”  The  daughter  of  Nat 
Fiske  was  the  wife  of  Peter  Coolidge  already  referred 
to,  the  mother  of  Catherine  F.  Power,  of  gentle  memory. 

Timothy  Merriam  was  a  Concord  boy,  just  old  enough 
to  serve  in  the  campaigns  of  1776-1778  and  1779  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  He  had  come  to  Framingham 
at  least  as  early  as  1791  and  had  acquired  a  large  holding 
of  land  along  both  sides  of  the  Hopkinton  river,  so- 
called  on  our  map,  and  both  sides  of  Winter  Street,  as 
we  know  it  now,  practically  all  of  the  area  from  Farm 
Pond  to  and  including  Pin  Cushion  Hill,  designated 
on  this  map  as  “Merriam’s  Hill.”  His  home  marked 
“T.  Merriam”  was  apparently  the  B.  T.  Manson  house 
as  known  in  my  boyhood.  His  son.  Captain  Joseph, 
lives  across  the  street  approximately  where  the  house  of 
Mr.  C.  L.  Dorr  now  stands.  I  have  found  no  record  of 
his  professional  training  as  a  doctor.  In  Temple’s  his¬ 
tory,  however,  it  is  stated  “he  was  a  physician  of  con¬ 
siderable  skill,”  and  in  Shattuck’s  History  of  Concord 
he  is  referred  to  with  the  title  of  “Doctor.”  Apparently 
he  had  no  college  degree.  I  imagine  he  had  studied  with 
an  older  doctor,  possibly  in  his  native  town,  and  when 
he  had  served  something  like  a  term  of  apprenticeship 
had  established  himself  as  a  physician.  As  a  large  owner 
of  land  he  must  also  have  been  a  farmer,  a  calling  for 
which  he  had  good  training  on  the  fertile  plains  and 
hillside  of  the  ancestral  lands  near  “Meriam’s  Corner,” 
Concord.  He  was  a  brother  ten  years  older,  of  my  grand¬ 
father  Joseph  Merriam,  and  if  he  was  anything  like  the 
younger  brother,  he  was  sympathetic,  kindly,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  a  good  measure  of  common 
sense,  and  these  would  have  made  him  welcome  at  the 
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bedside  of  the  sick,  whatever  the  limitation  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  education  might  have  been.  What  little  knowl¬ 
edge  has  come  to  me  as  a  matter  of  family  traditions  has 
had  more  to  do  with  his  fondness  for  fishing  than  his 
skill  as  a  physician.  As  a  fisherman  he  must  also  have 
been  something  of  a  hunter,  and  I  can  imagine  him 
exploring  the  woods  and  brooks  and  ponds  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town  during  his  younger  years  with  consider¬ 
able  zest.  His  love  for  fishing  continued  to  the  end.  On 
one  of  these  trips  he  did  not  return,  but  was  found 
drowned  in  a  shallow  brook.  This  was  in  1835  when  he 
was  76  years  old.  We  find  him  in  our  imaginary  walk 
a  hale  and  hearty  old  gentleman  and  accept  his  invita¬ 
tion  for  a  stroll  through  the  fields  and  along  the  brooks. 
Possibly  he  has  a  boat  on  Farm  Pond,  then  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  inland  waters  with  wooded  shores  and 
clear  outlet  into  the  river.  He  knows  the  stories  of  this 
part  of  the  town.  He  can  tell  of  the  early  movement  of 
the  Baptists  in  establishing  their  church  near  the  Winter 
Street  crossing.  Among  his  neighbors  we  find  the  Rev. 
Charles  Train,  the  pastor,  at  one  time  living  in  the 
home  marked  “R.  Train.”  He  knows  something  of  the 
history  of  the  early  families,  the  Badgers,  the  Dad- 
munds,  the  Coolidges,  the  Parkhursts,  the  Ballards  and 
the  Marshalls.  He  probably  is  familiar  with  the  families 
of  the  south  end  of  the  town,  the  Eames,  the  Sangers,  the 
Torreys,  the  Pratts,  the  Howes,  the  Havens,  the  Phipps, 
the  Grouts,  the  Wenzells  and  others  to  whom  he  natural¬ 
ly  would  have  been  called  in  times  of  illness.  He  could 
tell,  if  inquiry  were  made,  of  the  epidemic  of  smallpox 
in  Framingham,  having  served  in  1810  with  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge  and  Benjamin  Wheeler  as  a  committee  officially 
appointed  to  deal  with  that  plague.  He  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  School  District  No.  3  of  this  sec- 
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tion  of  the  town  where  his  grandchildren  had  their 
first  training.  Both  school  house  and  meeting  house  have 
long  since  disappeared,  the  site  of  both  being  now  with¬ 
in  or  closely  against  the  location  of  the  tracks  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railroad  near  the  Winter  Street 
bridge.  He  can  tell  you  of  John  Park,  a  selectman  of 
the  town  who  gave  his  name  to  this  part  of  our  town. 
His  wife,  Lucy  Richardson  of  Watertown,  survived  him, 
and  is  referred  to  on  this  map  as  “Mrs.  Park.”  She  was 
the  mother  of  twelve  children,  one  of  whom,  Hannah 
Ann,  became  the  wife  of  Jason  Hall,  a  prominent  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bank,  living  near  S.  Whitney  on  the  Common, 
and  another,  Sally  Kellogg,  became  the  “Madam  Perry” 
referred  to  in  Temple’s  history  as  living  in  Framingham 
Centre  “on  the  north  slope  of  Bare  Hill.”  There  is  an¬ 
other  widow  in  this  neighborhood  referred  to  on  this 
map,  as  “Widow  Knowlton,”  whose  husband,  Micah,  we 
read,  “was  hurt  in  raising  John  Wenzell’s  barn  and 
died  of  lock  jaw  July  28,  1825.”  Could  Dr.  Timothy 
have  been  the  physician,  who  had  to  lose  a  patient  by 
this  dreadful  disease  before  tetanus  antitoxin  was 
known? 


THE  SALEM  END  DISTRICT 

And  there  is  another  section  with  which  Dr.  Timothy 
is  familiar,  the  Salem  End  District.  He  knows  a  path 
through  the  fields  and  a  way  to  cross  the  river  by  boat 
or  through  a  shallow  fording  place  and  around  the  hill 
which  bears  his  name,  to  his  neighbors  the  Dadmuns 
and  the  Badgers.  And  then  we  follow  the  road  to  District 
School  House  No.  5.  Nearby  are  three  houses  marked 
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Fiske.  “R.  Fiske,”  “J.  Fiske”  and  “J.  Fiske’s  old  house” 
indicating  it  would  seem  Richard  Fiske  and  Josiah 
Fiske,  the  great  grandfather  and  grandfather  of  our  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  White,  in  whose  memory  we  held  a  recent 
meeting.  These  older  houses  are  not  to  be  confused, 
however,  with  Mrs.  White’s  own  house  as  her  father, 
David  Fiske,  sold  his  father’s  house  and  built  his  own 
new  residence  probably  after  his  marriage  in  1841.  And 
there  is  the  house  near  the  fork  of  the  roads  marked  “J. 
Cloyes,”  the  home  of  Josiah  Cloyes,  later  the  L.  O. 
Emerson  home,  and  now  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams. 
Here  the  father  of  Josiah,  John  Cloyes,  had  been  killed 
by  lightning  “at  his  own  gate”  June  3,  1777,  as  told 
in  the  “Elegy”  by  Lydia  Larned  recently  read  at  one 
of  our  meetings.  A  little  farther  along  the  road  is  the 
house  marked  “A.  Fay,”  but  in  pencil  on  my  copy  of 
this  map  “P.  Parker”  and  then  the  house  marked  “H. 
Brewer,”  and  in  pencil  “J.  Fenton”  and  a  third  house 
“J.  Parker”  and  in  pencil  “L.  Barber.”  These  later 
names  will  readily  identify  these  places.  The  name 
Brewer  is  interesting  as  calling  to  mind  the  home  of 
David  Brewer  known  to  us  as  the  Fenton  place.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  old  Colonel  David  of  Bunker  Hill  fame, 
and  the  father  of  Rufus  Brewer,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made.  The  son,  David,  also  having  the  title  of 
Colonel,  is  represented  in  the  picture  of  1808  riding  in 
the  two  wheeled  chaise  coming  in  from  Salem  End. 

The  old  name  “Nurse”  is  still  preserved  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  There  is  a  house  marked  “L.  Nurse”  near  the 
School  House.  This  later  was  the  Obed  Daniels  place. 
The  house  has  disappeared,  having  been  moved  and 
later  burned.  The  “L.  Nurse”  referred  to  on  this  map 
was  Major  Lawrence  Nurse,  who  had  recently  died. 
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He  had  been  a  Selectman  and  Captain  of  the  old  Ar¬ 
tillery  Company. 

The  name  “Mayhew”  is  found  in  this  section,  locating 
the  home  of  John  Mayhew,  a  shoemaker.  He  was  the 
father  of  Abigail  who  married  Amasa  Kendall,  the 
grandmother  of  the  Kendall  boys,  already  referred  to. 

Then  there  is  the  home  nearby  of  George  Bullard,  the 
father  of  Emily  and  Florence  Bullard,  whom  many  of 
us  remember,  who  built  the  machine  shop  on  Stoney 
Brook,  also  marked  on  this  map,  and  on  the  Gustavus 
Hyde  map  of  1850,  which  shows  the  long  race  way  from 
the  dam,  back  into  the  brook.  All  this  is  changed  today 
by  the  Metropolitan  basin. 

And  now  having  visited  “Salem  End”  and  learned 
something  of  the  traditions  of  witchcraft  days,  we  follow 
the  river  back  to  the  Doctor’s  house  passing  Cowassack 
Brook  and  Bartons  Brook,  and  listening  to  the  fish 
stories  which  then  possibly  more  than  now  are  suggested 
by  any  cross  country  walk. 

This  then  will  outline  what  these  doctors  might  have 
told  a  sympathetic  listener.  Let  us  now  seek  the  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  town  at  that  time  for  friendly  interviews. 
First  of  all  is  Dr.  David  Kellogg  living  in  the  gambrel 
roofed  house  on  the  street  bearing  his  name,  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Woodward.  He  has  been  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  first  parish  since  1778  and  is  now  seventy-eight 
years  old.  As  an  old  man  he  has  been  obliged  to  witness 
the  division  of  his  flock.  But  although  some  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  have  felt  the  force  of  the  new  theological  thought, 
all  are  united  in  their  love  for  him.  He  has  been  the 
leader  of  his  people  for  more  than  fifty  years,  a  period 
of  many  changes,  and  throughout  it  all  he  has  borne 
himself  with  singular  prudence,  fidelity  and  dignity. 
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We  have  his  picture,  a  photostatic  enlargement  from  a 
copy  in  our  Bicentennial  Record. 

An  assistant  has  been  found  in  his  declining  years. 
The  Rev.  George  Trask  has  come  as  a  “colleague  pas¬ 
tor.”  I  have  not  found  his  name  marked  on  this  map  and 
do  not  know  where  he  lived  when  he  came  in  1830. 

But  we  do  read  that  James  W.  Clark  when  he  came 
to  town  in  1846  “purchased  the  George  Trask  estate,” 
also  that  the  old  gun  house  was  removed  in  1808  to  a 
spot  in  front  of  the  J.  W.  Clark  house  where  it  remained 
until  1834  when  the  “gun  house  and  land  was  purchased 
by  the  Rev.  George  Trask,  March  26,  1834.”  From  1834 
therefore  during  the  remainder  of  his  pastorate  we  can 
picture  the  colleague  minister  living  in  the  J.  W.  Clark, 
now  the  Nutting,  home.  George  Trask  was  a  radical  re¬ 
former,  a  lecturer  on  temperance,  a  delegate  in  1834  to 
the  anti-slavery  convention,  and  he  was  particularly 
active  as  an  anti-tobacconist.  In  the  genealogical  notes 
of  our  history  he  is  described  as  “aggressive  and  per¬ 
sistent  with  large  hopefulness”  and  we  have  this  illum¬ 
inating  statement,  “He  had  the  fortiter  in  re,”  but  he 
was  wanting  in  the  “sua viter  in  modo.”  A  vigorous 
fighter  for  what  he  thought  was  right,  but  lacking  in 
the  persuasive  ways  of  gentle  exhortation. 

Mr.  Temple  adds:  “The  world  at  large  saw  in  him  the 
bold  reformer,  his  confidential  friend  saw  a  spiritual 
consecration,  and  self  forgetful  piety,  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  amid  the  dust  of  public  conflicts.”  His  pastorate 
here  ended  April  6,  1836.  The  fact  of  close  association 
of  the  older  and  younger  ministers  during  these  six 
years  from  1830  to  1836  makes  more  interesting  the 
familiar  story  of  the  effort  to  induce  the  venerable  man 
to  yield  his  principle  of  individual  will  to  the  uniformity 
required  in  signing  the  temperance  pledge.  “All  right,” 
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says  the  old  man  when  assured  that  he  can  have  his 
toddy  upon  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  “but  mind 
ye  I  am  to  be  my  own  physician.” 


HOMES  OF  REVERENDS  MUZZEY  AND  TRAIN 

But  although  I  have  not  found  where  the  Reverend 
Trask  lived  in  1830-1834,  our  map  enables  me  to  locate 
at  once  the  house  in  1832  of  the  new  minister  who  has 
come  to  the  old  —  now  Unitarian  —  parish.  Here  is 
the  name  “A.  B.  Muzzey”  already  noticed  in  our  stroll 
about  the  Common.  Artemus  B.  Mussey  was  a  native 
of  Lexington,  a  Harvard  graduate  in  1824,  an  A.M. 
from  the  Divinity  School  in  1828,  and  minister  here 
from  1830-1833.  This  is  his  first  parish.  He  is  a  loyal 
disciple  of  the  Henry  Wares,  the  leaders  of  the  Harvard 
Unitarianism,  for  he  gives  this  name  to  his  son,  Henry 
Ware  Mussey,  born  here  December,  1832.  We  have  a 
beautiful  reference  to  this  new  minister  in  the  address 
made  here  at  the  time  of  our  Bicentennial  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Addison  Ballard.  This  extract  describes  so  pleasant¬ 
ly  the  division  in  theological  doctrines  at  that  time  that 
I  wish  to  quote  it: 

“Of  course  I  cannot  but  remember  the  split  in  the 
Old  Parish,  the  withdrawing  of  the  ‘Orthodox,’  as  they 
were  styled,  and  the  forming  of  this,  the  Second  or  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church.  But  even  about  that  I  had  at  the  time 
a  pleasant  experience  which  many  years  after  was  deep¬ 
ened  into  most  grateful  recollection.  My  father  con¬ 
tinued  his  connection  with  the  First  Parish,  my  mother 
joined  the  Second  Church  and  we  children  were  al- 
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lowed,  without  prejudice  or  special  solicitation,  to 
follow  the  bent  each  of  his  own  mind.  So  far  as  I  can 
recall  the  time,  not  a  single  word  of  even  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  was  ever  spoken  by  my  father  or  mother  in  the 
family  about  the  division  or  about  the  differences  in 
theological  belief  which  caused  it.  The  expectation  I 
then  had  of  entering  Harvard  College  was  probably  the 
chief  reason  why  I  alone  of  the  children,  kept  going 
with  my  father  to  the  First  or  Unitarian  church.  Rev. 
Artemus  B.  Muzzey  was  their  first  pastor,  to  whom,  for 
his  warm  interest  in  the  children  of  the  congregation, 
I  became  tenderly  attached.  Young  as  I  was,  I  taught 
with  heart-felt  devotion  for  my  little  pupils  (we  were 
all  little  together),  a  class  in  that  Sunday  school.  Failing 
to  profit  by  the  prudent  example  of  my  parents,  I  fell 
to  urging  the  Unitarian  views  on  my  mother,  but  she 
would  never  gratify  my  fondness  for  disputation  or  am¬ 
bition  to  carry  a  point.  I  used  to  read  Unitarian  tracts. 
Once  I  got  hold  of  a  tract  entitled,  ‘One  Hundred  Ques¬ 
tions  for  Trinitarians  to  Answer.’  I  charged  my  forensic 
rifle  with  some  of  those  questions  and  went  downstairs, 
from  my  study-chamber,  to  fire  them  off  at  mother. 
Mother  was  ironing,  I  remember.  The  irons  were  hot, 
and  so  was  I.  Mother  was  very  peaceful,  as  it  was  her 
wont  to  be.  In  reply  to  those  (as  I  eagerly  believed) 
unanswerable  questions,  she  said  in  her  sweet  way,  ‘I 
don’t  know  about  those  things,  Addison;  I  only  know 
that  Christ  is  a  very  precious  Saviour  to  me.’  ” 

Mr.  Muzzey  became  a  well-known  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard.  His  later  years  were  passed  in  Cambridge.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Tufts  in  1890.  For 
some  years,  1860  to  1866,  he  was  one  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  College.  His  writings  are  found  in  our  college 
publications.  His  book  “Reminiscences  and  Memorials 
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of  the  Men  of  the  Revolution  and  their  Families”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1883  is  in  our  Library,  and  I  have  it  here.  From 
it  I  have  enlarged  by  photostat  the  frontispiece.  He 
died  in  1892,  aged  90  years,  then  one  of  the  two  survivors 
of  his  class. 

And  now  how  shall  we  find  the  Baptist  minister,  the 
Reverend  Charles  Train.  A  house  is  marked  “C.  Train” 
on  this  map  near  School  House  No.  3  in  Parks  Corner, 
which  would  indicate  that  at  one  time  he  lived  there 
near  the  old  meeting  house.  But  a  new  meeting  house 
was  dedicated  on  Church  Green  Jan.  1,  1827,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  minister  has  found  a  more  convenient  living 
place.  Let  us  imagine  then  that  by  good  luck  we  meet 
him  at  the  entrance  to  this  new  church  house.  How 
proud  he  is  of  the  loyalty  of  the  thirteen  of  his  followers 
who  have  agreed  to  build  this  beautiful  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  It  is  the  only  Framingham  meeting  house  which 
has  survived  the  century.  Mr.  Train,  a  native  of  Weston, 
has  had  long  association  with  our  town.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1805,  also  an  A.M.,  and  came  here  in 
1808  as  Preceptor  of  our  Academy.  Since  1811  he  has 
been  the  minister  of  the  church,  some  twenty-two  years, 
and  he  remains  the  minister  until  1839.  At  the  time  of 
our  call  he  is  recovering  from  a  severe  fall,  in  March 
1832,  but  he  is  still  able  to  attend  to  his  accustomed 
tasks.  His  family  name  is  continued  in  our  records  by 
the  service  of  his  son,  Rev.  Arthur  S.,  as  minister  of 
this  same  church  from  1866  to  his  death  in  1872,  and  by 
the  public  service  of  another  son,  Charles  R.  Train, 
Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Train  in  Temple’s 
History,  we  read  that  “at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1849 
he  lived  where  he  had  for  several  long  and  wearisome 
years,  looked  out  upon  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  heart  of 
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Framingham,  Edgell  Grove  Cemetery,  which  was  to  be 
his  final  resting  place.” 

There  is  still  another  church  organization  in  1832-3 
about  which  we  must  make  inquiry.  Here  on  Main 
Street  is  marked  “Universalist  M.  H.”  This  is  in  faint 
letters  and  may  have  been  added  to  the  original  draw¬ 
ing.  This  meeting  house  was  dedicated  in  September 
1832.  But  I  doubt  if  there  was  any  resident  minister. 
We  read  that  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Greenwood  preached  here 
eight  years.  But  his  name  is  not  in  our  Genealogical 
notes.  This  is  a  small  but  earnest  movement,  destined 
however  to  disappear  in  a  few  years,  the  meeting  house 
later  being  occupied  by  the  Episcopalians  and  still  later 
by  the  St.  Bridget  Catholic  Parish.  It  has  recently  been 
demolished. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  religious  activity  of  this 
period  we  read  of  the  movement  to  establish  a  church 
in  Saxonville,  which  culminated  in  the  Congregational 
church  of  that  village,  later  the  Edwards  church  in  1833. 


ACTIVE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  TIME 

And  now  finally  what  were  the  people  whom  we  have 
met,  and  other  active  citizens  of  Framingham  interested 
in  at  this  period  one  hundred  years  ago?  And  what 
were  the  political  questions?  What  were  the  topics  of 
general  interest?  Our  introduction  to  the  clergy  indi¬ 
cates  an  active  interest  in  the  religious  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Not  that  there  was  bitter  dissension,  but  a 
keen  interest  in  the  writings  and  preaching  of  the  old 
and  new  leaders  in  theological  thought,  an  interest  that 
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was  intelligent,  sincere  and  on  the  whole  tolerant.  In 
spite  of  these  differences  neighbors  were  friendly  and 
were  ready  to  cooperate  in  matters  of  public  interest. 
There  were  District  schools  located  so  as  to  give  equal 
advantage  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  Academy  was 
strongly  supported  by  this  and  other  communities. 
There  was  a  degree  of  public  spirit  equal  to,  —  yes, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  excelling,  —  that  of  any  other 
period  in  our  town’s  history. 

One  of  the  new  matters  of  business  inviting  attention 
was  the  organization  of  a  bank  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  made  Framingham  a  business 
center  for  a  circle  of  towns  radiating  at  least  ten  miles 
in  all  directions.  Another  matter  of  business  discussion 
was  the  proposal  of  the  new  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Worcester,  a  matter  of  such  uncertain  possibilities  as 
to  invite  both  hopes  and  fears.  Two  routes  were  sur- 
veyed,  one  along  the  present  location,  the  other  through 
the  Center  village.  Mr.  Temple  writes  “the  route 
through  the  Center  was  regarded  as  more  feasible;  but 
the  Wheeler  brothers  and  others  interested  in  the  turn¬ 
pike  opposed  this  plan,  and  their  opposition  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  Southern  route.”  I  think  without  dis¬ 
torting  history  we  can  imagine  an  earnest  discussion 
between  Major  Benjamin  Wheeler  of  the  Center  village, 
and  Captain  John  J.  Clark,  the  landlord  of  the  distant 
tavern  at  the  South  End,  familiarly  known  as  “Captain 
Jack  Clark,”  not  one  of  the  Centre  aristocracy,  but  of 
sufficient  business  standing  to  be  asked  to  be  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  bank.  “A  railroad  through  Framingham 
Centre”  “No,  sir,  we  don’t  want  it,”  says  the  Major. 
“Our  stage  coaches  passing  through  our  square,  sixteen 
or  more  each  way  every  day,  accommodate  the  traveling 
public.  This  new  method  of  hauling  cars  by  a  steam 
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locomotive  is  untried,  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  it  is 
dirty,  noisy,  and  dangerous,  and  we  don’t  want  it.”  “All 
right,”  says  the  practical  southender,  who  had  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  “let  us  then  support 
the  layout  south  of  Farm  Pond.  A  railroad  station  will 
bring  travel  to  my  hotel.  There  will  be  hungry  people 
to  be  fed  with  doughnuts  and  hot  coffee,  and  if  you 
don’t  want  it,  we  do,  and  we’ll  work  for  it.”  And  they 
did  and  got  it,  and  soon  business  developed  around  this 
station,  the  population  increased  to  out  balance  the  old 
center,  and  high  school,  town  meeting  and  even  the 
bank  within  half  a  century  all  followed. 

And  what  were  the  political  questions?  It  was  a  time 
of  national  excitement.  The  great  names  were  Henry 
Clay  and  Andrew  Jackson.  These  men  were  the  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  in  the  fall  of  1832.  The  ticket  in  favor 
of  Clay  following  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  had  claimed  a  majority  of  our  votes,  99  being 
cast  for  the  Clay  electors.  But  Old  Hickory  had  59  sup¬ 
porters  in  Framingham  who  registered  their  choice  for 
him.  And  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  this  great  Demo¬ 
cratic  leader,  re-elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
came  to  Massachusetts.  In  this  very  year  we  have  been 
studying  in  June,  1833,  he  was  tumultuously  received  on 
his  northern  trip  through  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Providence,  Dedham  and  Boston,  and  granted  a  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  a  special  meeting  called  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge. 

I  have  been  curious  to  learn  how  he  came,  thinking 
possibly  the  natural  way  would  have  been  by  Worcester 
and  along  the  turnpike  through  Framingham,  but  not 
so.  An  examination  of  the  newspapers  of  this  period 
shows  that  he  followed  the  short  route  coming  to  Boston 
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and  that  he  returned  via  Salem  and  Lowell  and  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  and  then  by  some  northern 
route  to  New  York.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story  told  by  a  class  mate  of  mine  living  in  Bedford 
of  an  old  house  in  Lexington  marked  with  this  sign, 
“This  is  the  house  Paul  Revere  would  have  passed  if  he 
had  come  this  way.”  Framingham  is  the  town  through 
which  Andrew  Jackson  would  have  passed  if  he  had 
only  come  or  returned  this  way. 

But  his  coming  must  have  excited  our  own  townspeo¬ 
ple.  No  man  of  his  time,  or  possibly  at  any  time  in  our 
history,  was  more  loved  and  more  hated,  than  Andrew 
Jackson.  And  I  imagine  that  the  conservative  people  of 
Framingham  who  idolized  Webster,  and  Clay,  and  the 
younger  Adams,  were  considerably  excited. 

There  is  this  passage  in  the  interesting  life  of  Jackson, 
“An  Epic  in  Homespun,”  written  by  Gerald  W.  John¬ 
son,  descriptive  of  this  incident: 

“In  the  summer  of  1833  the  President  made  a  journey 
into  the  North  and  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston 
successively  went  mad.  Harvard  University  conferred 
upon  the  man  who  never  could  spell  ‘yield’  the  degree 
of  Legum  Doctor,  presented  with  an  address  in  Latin, 
thereby  moving  John  Quincy  Adams  to  scandalized  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  degradation  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

“Also  at  Boston  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  —  they 
were  growing  increasingly  frequent  —  put  an  end  to 
the  tour.  Andrew  Jackson,  LL.D.,  seventh  President  of 
the  United  States,  exterminator  of  Nullification,  idol 
of  the  country,  turned  back  to  Washington  to  resume 
the  endless  battle,  old,  weary,  sick,  lonely  and  sad.” 

But  this  excitement  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  state 
campaign  which  came  in  the  Fall  of  1833.  At  this  time 
a  name  was  disappearing  from  state  politics  to  enter  the 
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the  Federal  field.  Levi  Lincoln  of  Worcester  had  been 
our  Governor  longer  than  any  former  Governor  in  our 
history,  but  now  he  seeks  election  as  Congressman.  He 
was  the  junior  of  that  name.  His  father,  Levi  Lincoln, 
had  been  the  Attorney  General  in  Jefferson’s  Cabinet. 
They  were  the  outstanding  Massachusetts  leaders  against 
the  old  and  dying  Federalists.  In  his  place  a  new  as¬ 
pirant  was  appearing  for  the  Governorship  —  John 
Davis,  born  in  Northboro,  who  had  become  a  leader 
of  the  bar  in  Worcester.  A  new  and  strange  party  was 
also  appearing,  the  anti-masonic  party.  One  Morgan 
had  disappeared  in  New  York,  murdered  it  was  said 
because  he  had  exposed  some  of  the  secrets  of  free 
masonry.  And  out  of  this  excitement  had  come  a  na¬ 
tional  and  state  political  party.  And  in  Massachusetts 
this  party  had  prevailed  upon  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  accept  its  nomination  for  the  Governorship.  And  the 
anti-whigs  were  bringing  into  prominence  the  name 
Marcus  Morton  for  many  years  a  candidate  for  the 
Governorship.  A  Workingman’s  Party  also  was  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  born.  In  this  mixed  situation  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  read  the  Framingham  vote  in  November,  1833, 
110  for  Adams,  97  for  Davis,  26  for  Morton.  Framing¬ 
ham’s  vote  is  probably  due  more  to  popularity  of  the 
former  President  than  to  any  real  anti-masonic  distrust. 
This  is  evident  when  we  scan  the  thirty-seven  Framing¬ 
ham  names  among  the  signatures  to  the  “Declaration  of 
the  Free  Masons  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  December  31, 
1831.”  Among  these  names  are  the  Rev.  Charles  Train, 
Lawson  Buckminster,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Greenwood,  Enoch 
Belknap,  Ebenezer  Freeman,  Amasa  Kendall,  Josiah 
Adams,  Samuel  Warren,  John  Wenzell,  Luther  Haven, 
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Luther  Belknap,  George  Wheeler  and  others  who  were 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  town. 

There  was  no  choice  by  the  people,  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  later  selected  Davis.  He  soon  became  known  as 
“Honest  John  Davis”  serving  as  Governor  and  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

A  letter  from  my  father  to  his  sister  written  from 
Southbridge  in  1841  when  he  was  21  years  old,  closes 
with  the  question,  “Have  you  read  the  message  of 
‘Honest  John?’  ” 

In  personal  appearance  he  has  been  described  as  re¬ 
sembling  a  great  polar  bear,  of  large  frame  and  with 
shaggy  white  hair.  He  had  a  strong  following  among 
the  people  and  must  have  had  many  personal  friends 
and  admirers  in  Framingham. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  recall  the  Framingham  of  One 
Hundred  Years  ago.  On  the  whole  I  hope  we  can  all 
agree  that  it  was  an  interesting  period,  and  it  continued 
so  with  but  slight  changes  for  a  generation.  The  Civil 
war  brought  problems  which  disturbed  all  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  communities,  and  later  developments  served 
even  more  to  disintegrate  our  earlier  community  life. 
Our  towns  and  villages  in  this  period  were  more  com¬ 
pact  socially,  more  internally  self-sustaining  than  in 
these  later  years.  There  were  fewer  outside  diversions 
to  call  people  away  from  their  home  circles.  It  was  an 
age  of  longer  association  of  families  with  places.  And 
I  hope  it  has  not  been  wholly  idle  to  spend  this  evening 
in  an  effort  to  visualize  these  earlier  days  and  recall  some 
of  the  people  who  made  them  what  they  were. 
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ThE  development  of  our  town  Framingham  in  this 
half  century  has  been  the  most  significant  in  our  history. 

In  population  there  has  been  an  increase  from  11,302 
to  approximately  28,500;  the  exact  total  not  having  yet 
been  announced.  In  assessed  valuation  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  nearly  five  times,  from  8,809,900  to  42,- 
655,178.  In  grants  by  our  town  meetings  for  municipal 
purposes,  indicating  public  improvements,  there  has 
been  a  jump  of  over  ten  fold,  from  200,622  to  2,571,180. 
The  total  value  of  business  manufactures  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  the  output  from  the  General  Motors  and 
the  Dennison  Company  must  place  Framingham  among 
the  leaders  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  increase  in  bank 
deposits  is  some  evidence  of  this  total.  In  1900  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  organized  as  a  State  Bank  in  1833,  was  the 
only  commercial  bank.  Today  we  have  two  commercial 
banks,  one  savings  bank  and  two  cooperative  banks, 
with  total  deposits  of  over  forty  million.  And  this  in¬ 
crease  is  not  due  to  any  single  industry,  but  to  a  broad 
diversity  of  business  enterprises.  Our  Dennison  Com¬ 
pany  has  developed  into  the  broadest  industry  of  its 
kind,  possibly  in  the  United  States,  from  the  beginning 
of  making  paper  tags,  with  the  stringing  as  a  home  em¬ 
ployment,  into  paper  products  used  the  world  over. 
Within  the  memory  of  our  older  citizens  what  was  the 
Hickory  Bicycle  factory  became  the  Para  Rubber  Shoe 
Company,  and  now  with  many  additions  the  plant  of 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  with  head- 
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quarters  here,  has  sales  branches  in  our  large  cities  and 
in  London. 

The  rubber  industry  is  here  with  the  Hodgman  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  developing  products  of  natural  and  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber.  And  the  Angier  Company  has  improved 
a  water  proof  paper  as  a  novel  product  for  which  there 
is  much  demand.  The  Roxbury  Carpet  Company,  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  old  Simpson  Mills  of  Saxonville,  is  kept 
busy  working  in  certain  seasons  nights  as  well  as  days. 

And  last  and  most  recent  of  all  is  General  Motors 
Company,  covering  a  former  farm  area  with  a  large 
plant  at  which  automobile  parts  are  assembled  from 
distances  and  put  together  as  complete  cars  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  thousands  throughout  New  England. 

Fifty  years  ago  an  old  time  industry,  the  making  of 
wagon  wheels,  was  foremost  in  our  local  business  life  in 
a  building  off  Waverly  Street  near  Hollis  Court,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Alfred  M.  Eames,  a  descendant  of  the  early 
settler  Thomas  Eames.  The  float  exhibiting  this  in¬ 
dustry  was  prominent  in  the  bicentennial  anniversary 
parade,  a  monster  wheel  gaily  decorated  and  drawn  on 
a  six  horse  dray,  and  this  is  shown  as  an  illustration  in 
the  published  Memorial.  Today  this  is  all  gone  and  we 
have  the  General  Motors  Industry,  a  superlative  trans¬ 
formation  typical  of  changes,  characteristic  of  this  half- 
century  period. 

The  character  of  our  citizenship  has  been  improved  by 
the  bringing  together  in  our  town  of  the  active  leaders 
of  these  enterprises.  Henry  S.  Dennison  who  came  with 
his  company  has  been  a  leader  in  our  town  life,  serving 
for  some  years  as  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Public 
Works.  Other  residents  brought  here  by  this  company 
are  William  E.  P.  Howell  and  Arthur  B.  Newhall,  ac¬ 
tive  as  trustees  of  our  Framingham  Union  Hospital  and 
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as  Directors  of  our  National  Bank.  And  the  General 
Motors  has  brought  its  General  Manager,  Clare  S. 
Swayze  here,  also  to  serve  as  Trustee  of  our  Hospital  and 
Director  of  our  Bank.  These  and  many  more  citizens 
active  in  town,  church  and  civic  life  have  come  here 
because  of  their  identity  with  these  business  enterprises. 

In  these  fifty  years  we  have  had  to  meet  the  call  for 
troops  to  serve  in  two  world  wars,  and  we  have  met 
these  calls  without  hesitation.  In  World  War  I  our 
record  was  1,104  and  in  World  War  II  over  3,600  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  of  these  a  total  of  129  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  one  of  whom  was  Lowell  Whitte- 
more.  a  member  of  our  local  bar. 


BY  WAY  OF  REMINISCENCE 

On  the  occasion  of  our  200th  anniversary  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three  and 
was  selected  by  the  committee  as  Vice  Chairman,  and 
now  fifty  years  later  I  have  been  selected  by  the  Town 
as  General  Chairman  of  this  250th  Anniversary  Com¬ 
mittee,  being  permitted  by  the  Committee,  however, 
to  designate  a  “Steering  Committee”  to  assume  the 
active  work.  I  am  the  sole  survivor  of  the  earlier  Com¬ 
mittee,  William  H.  Walsh  and  Richard  L.  Everit,  the 
most  recent  living  members,  having  recently  deceased. 
George  H.  Eames,  serving  on  our  present  Committee, 
was  active  in  the  sub-committee  of  fifty  years  ago  on 
the  Historical  Exhibit  and  is  referred  to  in  our  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Volume  as  giving  “loyal  support”  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  then  displayed. 
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I  should  like  to  recall  some  of  the  recollections  of  fifty 
years  ago  in  my  association  with  the  committee  on  that 
occasion. 

I  can  clearly  visualize  the  Chairman  Samuel  B.  Bird, 
who  had  given  long  services  as  assessor,  selectman,  mod¬ 
erator  of  our  town  meetings  and  representative  in  our 
General  Court,  as  he  presided  over  the  Literary  Exer¬ 
cises  in  the  old  Chautauqua  auditorium  on  Mount 
Wayte.  By  way  of  opening  he  summarized  the  record 
of  the  past  and  then  concluded: 

“The  past  is  secure,  —  Not  a  stain,  blot  or  blemish 
mars  its  record  of  two  hundred  years.  It  is  clean, 
pure,  bright.  A  record  of  which  every  citizen  may 
well  be  proud.  And  the  present,  —  with  its  edu¬ 
cated,  intelligent,  middle-aged  and  young  men, 
with  its  able,  experienced,  honest  and  honorable 
corps  of  Town  officers,  there  are  no  fears  for  the 
present;  And  the  future  will  be  largely  what  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  of  today,  what 
the  two  thousand  school  children  assembled  yester¬ 
day  shall  make  it.  But  whatever  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  us,  may  this  Town,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  be  the  home  of  a  happy,  prosperous,  in¬ 
telligent,  lawabiding,  liberty  loving,  God  fearing 
people  for  generations  yet  to  come.” 

I  think  these  fifty  years  have  fulfilled  his  prophecy, 
and  that  if  he  were  with  us  today,  we  would  emphasize 
it  with  even  greater  confidence. 

And  I  have  most  intimate  recollections  of  Walter 
Adams  who  presided  over  the  Banquet  in  the  old  Skat¬ 
ing  Rink,  off  Hollis  Street,  used  for  town  meeting  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  interval  between  the  Town  Hall  period 
at  Framingham  Center  and  the  present  period  of  the 
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Nevins  Memorial  Hall.  He  was  the  leading  citizen  of 
his  time  foremost  in  every  undertaking.  There  is  this 
appropriate  record  adopted  by  the  Vestry  of  Saint 
John’s  Episcopal  Church  following  his  death: 

“Walter  Adams  died  on  Nov.  8,  1923,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  For  sixty-eight  years  he  had  lived 
in  Framingham.  As  a  boy  he  found  himself  much 
in  the  company  of  older  men  and  his  relations  with 
some  of  them  —  Colonel  Moses  Edgell,  James  Wil¬ 
son  Clark,  Charles  Upham,  George  Phipps  —  be¬ 
came  quite  intimate  in  later  years. 

From  his  grandfather  he  heard  at  first  hand 
stories  of  wars  and  of  Indians,  reaching  back  to  rev¬ 
olutionary  times.  His  knowledge  of  local  history 
thus  begun  and  aided  by  a  retentive  memory, 
helped  to  make  his  conduct  of  the  offices  he  held 
later  of  greater  value  to  the  public. 

As  trustee  of  the  Town  Library,  School  Commit¬ 
teeman,  Selectman,  Town  Counsel,  member  of 
many  important  committees  and  representative  in 
the  General  Court,  he  rendered  important  services 
to  the  Town. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  vestryman  and  war¬ 
den  of  St.  John’s  Church  and  a  constant  attendant 
of  its  services.  His  knowledge  of  Church  History 
and  his  acquaintance  with  interesting  churchmen, 
lay  and  clerical,  was  wide  and  intimate.  Phillips 
Brooks  had  been  Mrs.  Adams’  pastor  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  was  very  much  at  home  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  when,  twice  during  this  brief 
Episcopate,  Bishop  Brooks  visited  St.  John’s.  'Mr. 
Brooks’  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Adams’  remark¬ 
able  library,  —  and  said  he  was  coming  sometime 
to  spend  a  week  in  it.  As  he  left  the  house  the  morn- 
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ing  after  his  second  visitation  he  asked  to  be  taken 
past  the  Baptist  Church  which  he  had  seen  and 
greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  well-read  and  able  lawyer;  his 
earlier  professional  contacts  made  him  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  leading  attorneys  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts.  Later  he  settled  into  a  practice 
largely  local  and  became  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  So.  Middlesex.  He  was  known  as 
a  strictly  upright  lawyer  and  as  an  impartial  but 
kindly  judge.  He  will  be  best  and  most  affectionate¬ 
ly  remembered,  however,  for  the  kindly  and  delicate 
assistance  he  was  always  ready  to  render  to  the  poor 
people,  widows  and  orphans,  who  went  to  him, 
sometimes  with  dread,  but  whom  he  never  refused 
to  help.” 

I  also  recall  my  very  pleasant  association  of  many  years 
with  John  H.  Temple,  the  Treasurer  of  our  Committee. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Josiah  H.  Temple,  the  town 
historian  whose  history  of  1887  will  be  read  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Framingham.  John  Temple  was  active  all 
through  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  Exercises  and 
continued  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  collect, 
edit  and  publish  the  proceedings.  And  their  work  was 
well  done,  as  the  “Memorial  of  Framingham  Bicenten¬ 
nial  1900”  proves. 

Another  incident  I  remember  with  much  pleasure, 
a  special  trip  with  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Emrich,  the  be¬ 
loved  pastor  of  Grace  Congregational  Church,  to  the 
home  of  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  in  Worcester  (I  had 
been  his  private  secretary)  to  invite  him  to  come  to  our 
Literary  Exercises  at  Mount  Wayte.  He  accepted  our 
invitation  and  came  as  an  unannounced  visitor  with 
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a  seat  on  the  platform.  There  he  was  seen  and  was  asked 
by  Theodore  O.  Hurd,  the  orator  to  share  his  time  with 
him.  He  replied  with  this  impromptu  address: 

“I  had  congratulated  myself  on  my  own  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  selecting  for  my  visit  to  Framingham  an 
hour  when  I  could  safely  listen  to  other  men  and 
escape  any  demand  on  myself.  But  I  am  glad,  and 
feel  highly  honored  by  your  cordial  salutation. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  other  more  interesting  occa¬ 
sion  than  this;  there  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  —  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
a  New  England  town.  Other  lands  have  fair  cities 
and  ancient  towns,  each  with  its  own  honorable  his¬ 
tory.  But  the  towns  and  cities  of  other  lands  are 
the  work,  the  product,  of  but  a  few  hands  and  a  few 
brains. 

A  New  England  town,  a  Massachusetts  town,  a 
Middlesex  town,  is  the  work  of  almost  every  man 
and  woman  within  its  borders.  As  you  recall  the 
wonderful  growth  of  Framingham,  as  you  recall 
her  honorable  and  stainless  history,  each  of  you  has 
a  right  to  say  when  you  think  of  yourself  and  your 
ancestry,  It  is  I,  it  is  I,  wTho  have  helped  to  build  up 
this  fair  structure. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  the  keynote  of  this  occasion 
is  not  after  all,  memory  or  retrospect;  it  is  hope.  Our 
friend,  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  wisely  and  wittily 
told  you  what  had  been  wrought  by  22,500  Eng¬ 
lish  men  and  women  ‘at  compound  interest,’  as  he 
expressed  it.  What  do  you  think  is  to  be  wrought 
for  humanity,  righteousness,  liberty  and  America 
in  the  next  200  years  by  the  12,000  men  and  women 
of  beautiful  Framingham,  when  they  are  put  out  at 
compound  interest. 
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I  am  an  old  man:  my  life,  short  as  it  seems  when 
I  look  over  it,  extends  over  considerably  more  than 
a  third  of  the  life  of  this  ancient  town.  Yet,  if  I 
know  myself,  the  one  single  passion  which  dwells 
in  my  bosom  is  the  great  Christian  virtue  of  Hope, 
which  includes  Charity  and  Faith,  which  the  great 
Apostle  places  as  the  centre  of  that  great  trium¬ 
virate,  that  mighty  group  which  are  forever  to 
abide. 

I  am  full  of  hope  for  America,  Massachusetts  and 
humanity.” 

Would  the  Senator  add  emphasis  to  his  prediction  if 
he  were  with  us  today  to  review  the  record  of  the  half- 
century  period  during  which  the  method  of  town  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  continued  locally,  and  the  Nation  has 
survived  catastrophe?  We  all  hope  so.  Let  us  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  justify  his  hope  and  achieve 
accomplishment. 


The  literary  exercises  at  the  Chautauqua  auditorium 
at  Mount  Wayte  were  the  historic  address  by  Constan¬ 
tine  C.  Esty,  the  poem  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  and  the 
oration  by  Theodore  C.  Hurd.  The  orator  was  from 
a  Framingham  family,  a  lawyer  who  had  become  Clerk 
of  Courts  of  Middlesex  County,  and  as  such  was  favor¬ 
ably  known  in  Massachusetts.  As  I  re-read  his  oration 
I  recall  the  appreciation  with  which  it  was  received.  He 
concludes: 

“Men  and  women  of  today,  you  have  beautified 
and  adorned  your  ancient  town.  On  every  hand 
are  monuments  of  your  thrift  and  enterprise.  You 
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have  appropriated  to  your  use  and  comfort  the 
appliances  of  modern  art  and  science.  You  have 
opened  wide  the  doors  of  schools  of  every  grade. 
You  have  gathered  a  treasury  of  books  on  the 
shelves  of  your  free  library.  You  are  liberal  in 
deeds  of  mercy  and  charity.  You  minister  through 
skilled  physician  and  gentle-handed  nurse  to  the 
sick  within  the  cheerful  walls  of  your  hospital. 

Peace  is  at  thy  wall  and  prosperity  within  thy 
gates. 

But  across  the  chasm  of  two  hundred  years  comes 
the  call  of  brave  men  in  the  wilderness  of' your  her¬ 
itage  for  still  higher  and  nobler  works  in  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  old  idea,  the  triumph  of  which  shall 
weave  the  gospel  of  faith  in  God  and  Love  to  man 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  life  of  Framingham.” 

The  poet  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  South  Framing¬ 
ham,  the  sister  of  our  neighbor  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Cool- 
idge,  who  lived  nearby  in  the  street  now  known  as 
Proctor  Street,  named  in  her  honor.  She  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  and  has  left  several 
volumes  of  poetry.  She  begins  her  poem  with  these  lines: 

“Fair,  to  the  Red  Man,  was  Framingham 
When  deer  were  plenty,  and  salmon  swam 
By  Merrimack  west  to  Sudbury  river 
And  the  brooks  that  wind  where  the  tall  reeds 
quiver,  —  ” 

The  whole  word  rhyming  of  Framingham  with  “sal¬ 
mon  swam”  is  evidence  of  the  old  time  pronunciation 
of  our  town  name. 

The  association  in  the  historic  address  by  Judge  Esty 
with  our  early  events,  is  given  personality  by  introduc¬ 
ing  Thomas  Danforth  as  present  with  this  introduction: 
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“Without  Governor  Danforth  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  of  this  occasion,  is  to  omit  Hamlet 
from  the  play.  Some  believe  in  visions  and  we  will 
indulge  in  that  illusion  at  this  hour.  We  present 
Governor  Danforth.  He  speaks: 

‘I  need  no  introduction  to  this  place.  You  are 
the  stranger.  I  stood  on  the  top  of  this  mountain 
230  years  ago  with  my  friend,  Richard  Wayte,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  quiet  stream  flowing  at  its 
base,  upon  the  meadows  near  by  and  the  distant 
hills,  and  I  then  became  the  purchaser  of  these 
woodlands.’  ” 

And  then  reference  is  made  to  the  various  periods  of 
our  history  with  this  concluding  paragraph: 

“The  ‘Wilderness’  that  I  possessed  has  been  made 
to  ‘bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.’  Having  named 
the  town  I  trusted  to  have  lived  to  see  its  legal 
establishment.  I  made  plans  and  hopeful  prophe¬ 
cies.  Through  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors  they 
have  been  carried  out  and  realized.  As  I  witness 
your  thrift,  prosperity  and  progress,  and  see  your 
well  tilled  farms  and  well  ordered  homes,  your 
shadowy  streets  and  parks,  your  Public  Library,  — 
emblem  both  of  patriotism  and  learning,  —  your 
schools  and  the  churches  of  various  creeds  but  of 
one  great  purpose,  and  when  I  view  the  pioneer 
noble  State  institution  of  instruction,  in  queenly 
beauty  overlooking  the  town,  and  listen  today  to 
the  joyous  ringing  of  the  morning  bells  in  all  your 
churches,  my  heart  in  exultant  gratitude  exclaims: 

“  ‘Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord!’ 

“Hail!  and  for  a  half  century,  Farewell!’’ 
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And  now  this  further  half  century  is  ending,  and 
with  the  exercises  in  commemoration,  I  wish  to  add  a 
significant  exhibit  of  historic  summary  written  by  the 
late  Charles  Alexander  Esty,  recently  deceased,  and 
sadly  missed,  grandson  of  the  Judge  Esty  of  fifty  years 
ago.  He  had  taken  great  interest  in  our  town  affairs, 
and  had  served  to  the  time  of  his  death  most  acceptably 
as  President  of  our  Historical  Society.  Among  his  papers 
is  the  following  summary  of  our  history  which  he  had 
prepared  possibly  as  an  outline  for  a  later  book.  I  know 
of  nothing  extant  which  contains  so  much  by  way  of 
historic  outline  so  tersely  and  expertly  expressed,  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  family  wish  to  add  this  to  these 
reminiscences,  as  he  left  it  in  his  own  handwriting. 


Framingham  an  outstanding  town 
Sometimes  we  don’t  realize  how 

much  we  owe  for  what  we  have 

* 

to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  preceded  us  and  so  from  that 
point  of  view  as  well  as  to 
derive  lessons  out  of  the  past  that 
may  be  helpful  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
turn  the  pages  of  history  back  and 
high  spot  some  of  the  more  important 
people,  places  and  happenings. 


in  natural  beau¬ 
ty,  good  water 
healthful  cli¬ 
mate,  economic 
cultural  & 
spiritual  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  its 
citizens 


Mass.  Bay  colonists  soon  after  1630  settled  in  Water- 
town,  Sudbury  1638,  Marlboro  1656  and  founded 
Townships. 


At  that  time  what  is  now  Framingham  was  known  as 
Wilderness  lands.  The  first  known  settler  within 
the  present  Town  limits  was  John  Stone  1647. 

By  1699  Temple  states  there  were  70  families  with 
a  total  population  of  about  350  through  crown 
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grants.  2 /3  of  the  Township  was  owned  by  Thomas 
Danforth,  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  colony  and  the  wilderness 
land  became  known  as  Danforth  Farms.  He 
made  leases  to  many  individuals,  the  Mullens, 
Winch  &  Frost  but  the  principal  disposition  was 
made  to  Joseph  Buckminster  of  Muddy  River 
and  Joseph  White  of  Roxbury  in  1699  by  a  lease 
running  for  999  years. 

Wanted  a  church  more  conveniently  located.  Gore  map 
erecting  of  a  church  at  old  Burial  Ground  on  Main 
St.  and  petition  to  Gen.  Court  for  a  separate 
Township. 

Town  incorporated  1700.  John  Swift  1st  minister 
settled. 

Significance  of  name  Framingham  over  the 
church 

Church  placed  there  would  be  of  most  convenience 
for  the  early  settlers.  School  in  1706. 

Among  the  early  settlers  the  principal  families  in 
point  of  numbers  &  influence  were  Stones  at 
Stones  Mills,  Rices  at  Rices  End,  Pratts  on  the 
Plain  at  South  End,  Hemenways  in  north  west 
section,  Eames  between  Farm  and  Learneds  Pond, 
Buckminster,  Havens,  Early  settlement  in  west 
part  of  Town  refugees  from  Salem,  known  as 
Salem  End.  Towne,  Cloyes,  Nourse. 

Country  Club  settled  by  Caleb  Bridges  a  relative 
who  came  to  town  with  the  migration. 

Roads  were  crude  and  streams  at  first  were  crossed  at 
fordways.  They  lead  toward  the  church  on  Main 
St. 
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2nd 

3rd  churches  on  Center  common  a  compromise 
location  resulting  in  laying  out  8c  beautifying 
Common  with  tree  planting.  Stores  and  tavern 
sprang  up  nearby  1800-1840  Golden  Age. 

Framingham  Academy  established  1797 

Stone  building  erected  1837  at  a  cost  of  $3000 
Town  Hall  1833 

Fram.  Bank  1833  Savings  Bank  in  1846 

Town  Library  1855  preceded  by  Social  libraries 

privately  organized  8c  maintained 
by  public  spirited  citizens 

Schools  around  Common  district  schools 
State  Normal  School  1st  in  U.S. 
came  to  Framingham  1853 

High  schools 
Sax  8c  Fram. 

(Gordon) 

R.R  to  Worcester  1834-1835 

Saxonville  Branch  1846  Union  Ave.  St.  Railway 

Fitchburg  1865  B  8c  W 

Mansfield  1870 

Lowell  1871 

Important  men 

Gen.  John  Nixon  French  8c  Indian  Wars 
Revolution  Sat  in  court  with  George  Washington 
Lawson  Buckminster  Constitutional  Convention 

his  vote  for  adopting  Constitution 
Peter  Salem  slave  and  patriot 
Peter  Parker  medical  missionary 
Josiah  Adams  lawyer 
Wheeler  Bros.  Abner,  Benjamin,  Eliphalet 
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Moses  Edgell  public  benefactor.  Library,  Cemetery 
Michael  Simpson  Saxonville  Mills 
Charles  R.  Train 
Gen.  George  Gordon 
Historian,  Rev.  W.  Barry 
J.  H.  Temple 

Athletic  Field  old  Agricultural  Society  Grounds 

Harmony  Grove  Lothrop  Wight 

Millwood  Farm  E.  F.  Bowditch  owner 

Newspapers 

Fram  Cour  1835 
Gazette  1871 
Tribune  to  be  followed  by 

Fram.  News 

Thomas  Buckminster  Tavern  sign  probably  as 
early  as  1750 

Stop  Gentlemen  and  view  the  show 
The  fox  above  the  monkey  below 
Walk  Gentlemen  within  and  see 
The  fox,  my  wife,  the  monkey,  me. 

Bi-centennial 

Parades  athletic  events,  orations  at  Montwait 
&  in  churches  banquet 

Water  works  Cochituate  1846 

Sudbury  River  8c  Farm  Pond  1872 
Hopkinton  8c  Stony  Brook  1876 

Churches  Roman  Catholic  Sax.  1844-45 

Migration  Irish  in  1840 
Italian  1870  on 
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